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his death ceased to attend the lodge. Without regard to 
such questions, all citizens unite in revering the memory of a 


man magnificently furnished by nature, who used every ° 


power and every advantage solely for the good of his 
country. From his stalwart, tumultuous, and hot-headed 
youth, he grew in political grace, in the dignity of unselfish 
service, and in devotion to a national ideal. Out of such a 
life grew a character which has become both a popular ideal 
and an established type of the highest excellence. 


se 


Tue First Parish Church of Plymouth, Mass., founded at 
Scrooby, England, 1606, dedicates its new building on 
Forefathers’ Day. This is an event of more than com- 
mon interest on account of the historical associations of 
the church, and because it has been erected largely by the 
gifts of many of our readers in different parts of the 
country. Plymouth is becoming more and more a point 
toward which pilgrims from all parts of the United States 
direct their way, to see the very place where the forefathers 
landed, and to connect the links of personal association with 
the beginnings of our colonial history. The church has now 
an edifice in every way worthy of its history and its associa- 
tions. Standing at the foot of Burial Hill, it cherishes the 
memory of the dead, and with the dying out of sectarian 
strife will become more and more a point of interest to 
pilgrims of every church and creed. 


as 


THE board of directors of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary have recently had a case before them and have taken 
action. Prof. George Holley Gilbert having taught and pub- 
lished doctrines displeasing to many friends of the seminary, 
and, as the directors hold, not in accordance with the teachings 
of the Congregational Church, the professor was summoned 
to appear and give a frank statement of his teachings. In his 
presence and in the presence of a majority of the faculty the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: “ As a board, 
we reaffirm, on behalf of the seminary, its declaration of faith 
and especially its statements upon the deity of Christ and on 
sacrificial atonement. Further, it is, in our judgment, on the 
whole wise and for the interests of the seminary and due to 
Prof. Gilbert that he be given reasonable time to further 
develop his teachings in the hope that these may be brought 
into fuller and substantial accord with the faith of the semi- 
nary.” If Prof. Gilbert is unable to show that his teaching 
is in accordance with the belief of the directors, he will be 
asked to withdraw from the faculty. 


st 


Wine circulation has been given to the remarks of an At- 
lanta pastor concerning the fate of heretics. A New York 
correspondent sends a clipping with the remark that, “ while 
the reverend wiseacre states the rate of our progress toward 
sheol, he omits to give the distance,” and so fails to indicate 
the time when we shall probably arrive. We give the rev- 
erend gentleman the benefit of our circulation: “ Rev. Dr. 
L. C. Broughton, of Atlanta, Ga., who recently preached in 
the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, having heard 
that some of his hearers thought his preaching too harsh, 
has made the following reply to the criticism: ‘I have no 
doubt the new religion is more acceptable to many New 
Yorkers and Bostonians than the old. The suggestion that 
Boston has substituted sheol for the orthodox place may fur- 
nish comfortable food for infidels, Unitarians, Universalists, 
and higher critics; but it is enough to know that the major- 
ity of those teaching along the line of Bible criticism and 
unbelief will find their way to everlasting fire. I believe that 
Harvard University, with her Unitarian, Universalist, and 
infidel propagandism, will yet- know and realize “in the day 
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of His wrath” what the place is. The whole of that teach- 
ing, let it come from whatever source it may, is of nether 
origin. I believe it is true that the great majority of our in- 
situtions of learning in the North and West are going to 
perdition at the rate of a mile a minute, sweeping as they 
go preachers and laymen by the thousands. The seat of 
Satan to-day is in the great institutions of learning. The 
place of punishment by burning is fixed and determined. It 
has a geographical location. The new doctrinaires, the new 
teachers of religion, will be there in droves.’” To this let 
us add the statement that this man is the one who preached 
in Atlanta against lynching. 


as 


DanTE speaks of the man who made “the great refusal.” 
It is common to identify him with Clement, the pope who 
resigned his office. But the present writer read his Dante 
with James Russell Lowell; and, in a pencilled note in the 
margin of the canto in which 7/ gran rifiuto appears, Lowell 


is reported as saying that this referred to the rich young 


man who went away sorrowful. The simplest explanation is 


* always the best, and Dante was great enough to be content 


with simplicity. Many uses have been made of the story. 
The simplest interpretation is the best. Jesus loved the 
young man, and told him to sell all he had and give to the 
poor,— this not because he would teach that alms-giving was 
the height of virtue. He saw for the youth something 
better than to be just a rich young man and nothing more. 
He offered him a commission as a Christian apostle, a station 
second to none except his own in the ranks of honorable ser- 
vice. That office was inconsistent with any other obligation 
or profession; but the youth made the great refusal, and 
went away sorrowful. 
we 


Ian Macraren has written so carelessly about old minis- 
ters that, to make a point, he has really made it unnecessarily 
difficult for those who have reached the age of sixty. When 
he asks in a jocular way if they shall be shot, he does in- 
justice to the many parishes who have been faithful to their 
old friends and to the elderly men who have both deserved 
and received good treatment from the laity. We note among 
our exchanges many careless statements about the dead- 
line and the impossibility of a settlement after the age of 
forty, which tend to create the very evil the writers deplore. 
For the benefit of some of our neighbors we put on record 
the fact that within the last few weeks, in the neighborhood 
of Boston, three men between the ages of fifty and sixty-five 
have been settled in Unitarian parishes. 


s 


In answer to the publishers offer to let subscriptions for 
next year begin at once, a new subscriber in a place where 
there is no Unitarian church writes: “I am a Methodist 
Unitarian, but the Unitarian is outgrowing the Methodist. 
I take to Unitarianism for its common sense, I open the 
Book, put on my Unitarian glasses, and myth and supersti- 
tion disappear. Dogma becomes a dead letter; but all that 
ever has or ever can satisfy the longings of the human heart 
remains fresh and imperishable; and fully as inspiring as if I 
had read it through goggles.” 


od 


SHAKESPEARE Says, “ Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows.” Theological dissent sometimes has a similar 
effect. But is it not going beyond the bounds of probability 
to suppose that the persecution which drove Dr. Briggs out 
of the Presbyterian Church, and the reaction from Dr. Briggs 
which drove Dr. De Costa out of the Episcopal Church, will 
land them both together in the Roman Catholic Church? 
And yet the editor of the Boston P#/of gives wings to his im- 
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agination, and makes a prophecy to that effect: “One of the 
events which is said to have hastened Dr. Benjamin F. De 

_Costa out of Protestantism was the ordination of Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs as a minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Yet it comes to us very strongly that the twentieth 
century will not be out of its long clothes, soto speak, until 
Dr. Briggs shall have followed his erstwhile opponent into the 
Catholic Church. And, according to the /mdependent, we are 
not alone in this forecast.” : 


The Christmas Message. 


The keynote of Christmas is loving service. About that 
there can be no difference of opinion. It is one of the 
happy things in the history of Christianity that a festival has 
been domesticated in the hearts of the people which accu- 
rately represents the central doctrine of the Christian Church. 
All the churches of the Western world have agreed that the 
most important revelation of truth ever made to man is in 
some way to be found in the message of Jesus. It also 
happens that all the religions of the Eastern world are turn- 
ing toward Jesus for that which in him seems to supplement 
and complete their own thought of God, man, destiny, and 
duty. The message of Jesus has gathered about it the 
thought, the sentiment, the poetry, the prestige, the power, of 
the religious life of the civilized world. It is certain that the 
full life and power of that message have not yet been brought 

' out and applied. When any church can catch exactly the 
true accent of the gospel, it will be a vast advantage to have 
behind it all this accumulated power which now goes with 
the name of Jesus. In a way which fits the need of our time 
men are beginning to receive this message in its broad and 
tender meaning. To refuse now to receive that message or 
to be the bearers of it would be to throw away the richest 
opportunity that has ever come to the lovers of their race. 
If it be true, it cannot be destroyed. It must be fulfilled. 

The keynote of Christmas is loving service. That is the 
standard, the ideal, the symbol, of the Christian religion. It 
expresses the sentiment which must go into all the thoughts 
and deeds of men in their relations to one another. The 
Christmas festival is the concrete symbol and explanation of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It is 
the Christian creed written in the language of the home, and 
illustrated in the affections which give to society all its 
strength and beauty. ‘That the Christmas spirit may confine 
itself to the home or limit itself by the circle of personal 
friendship does not mar its meaning as the symbol of Chris- 
tian faith. The symbol is good, although the faith be want- 
ing. 

But can we love men and women whom we do not like? 
How can we serve those whom we hate? Can one at 
the same time love Secretary Chamberlain and President 
Kruger, or General Otis and Aguinaldo? Can imperialists 
and anti-imperialists, aristocrats and socialists, Mormons and 
Methodists, political bosses and political reformers, come at 
the same time into the field of vision, and be regarded as the 
objects of Christian charity and loving service? Most cer- 
tainly they must and can if one finds within himself that 
which answers to the keynote of the Christmas festival. 

What was Jesus’ interpretation of the meaning and scope 
of charity? You are to love, he said, the unthankful and 
the evil. You are to love thieves, harlots, and Samaritans. 
By his holy manhood, by his unselfish daring and majestic 
self-sacrifice, by every tone of his voice and touch of his 
hand, by direct teaching and indirect influence, Jesus con- 
veyed his simple message to the heart of the world. In 
essential things we know what he was and what his mes- 
sage is. More and more the mind and heart of this genera- 
tion agree that the salvation of human society and the per- 
fectibility of the individual character require uttermost 
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loyalty to the humane teaching of Jesus. But human nature 
shrinks and bends under the mighty task which obedience 
lays upon it. In the presence of the sublime example of 
Jesus and with the law of love written large as the absolute 
demand which the father of Jesus lays upon all his children, 
what shall ignorant, tempted, fallible humanity do? 

There are two ways open to us. In imagination one sees 
a shining stairway leading up to the perfection of human 
life, and sees the Son of Man standing there in the light, 
crowned with glory and honor. Every stair in the upward 
ascent is a Christian grace. The lowest step is service, will- 
ing or unwilling. Above that rise faith, hope, love, with all 
their attendant virtues, each one bringing the devout seeker 
one step nearer the light of perfect love. Standing at the 
foot of that shining stairway of virtues, one may refuse the 
impossible task, and, because he cannot straightway ascend 
to the top, refuse to ascend at all. Another in all humility 
and self-distrust may follow the leading, and set his foot upon 
that first, lowest step called service, He may have no faith, 
no hope, no love, and yet may have grace to serve his 
fellow-man. It needs no prophet to foretell the blessed 
changes that would come into all our social problems and 
political questions if this law of mutual service, which is one 
of the simplest and lowest of Christian graces, were made 
the law of business, of social observance, and of religious 
propagandism. Mutual service means justice, peace, liberty, 
plenty, virtue. It is not the whole of Christianity. It is a 
very commonplace and entirely practicable rule of life; but 
he who who willingly or unwillingly begins with that has set 
his foot on the first step, the altar stairs which lead through 
darkness up to God. 


Forefathers’ Day. 


Thursday, December 21, the day when the Pilgrims 
landed, is celebrated in New England as Forefathers’ Day. 
Plymouth was settled in 1620, Salem in 1626, and Boston in 
1630. In 1637 the Cambridge Confession was drawn up 
to define orthodoxy in religion, and the attempt to make 
that the test of good citizenship began. The common im- 
pression is that the Pilgrims and Puritans were among them- 
selves homogeneous, harmonious, and in accord with one 
another. The Puritan is commonly represented as a man 
who fled from the Old World with a definite theology of a 
very stern type which he intended to maintain in the New 
World, as a test of citizenship and the means of salvation. 
It is a standing puzzle to many that out of this stern theol- 
ogy, held alike by Pilgrim and Puritan, there should have 
come Unitarian churches which by natural descent claim 
and hold the ancient first churches of New England. The 
reason is not far to seek, when one looks at the causes which 


~were at work and the differences of opinion which were 


manifest among the men and women who came to Salem 
and Boston. 

In 1636 some wicked things were done in Boston in the 
name of religion. By the magistrates and ministers of Bos- 
ton, Roger Williams was driven from Salem, and Anne 
Hutchinson from Boston. Why? Because they believed 
in and preached liberty in both Church and State. With 
Anne Hutchinson stood Sir Harry Vane, who was chiefly 
instrumental in procuring the first charter for Rhode Island. 
Because he saw how things were going, he burst into tears, 
threw up his commission, and returned to England to 
meet his fate at the hands of Charles II. The very state- 
ment of such facts is proof of the existence of liberality in 
the early days sufficient to account for all the events that 
followed and the division which finally took place. 

On the one side was the sternest orthodoxy, and on the 
other a humanitarian orthodoxy, On the side of the nar- 
row interpretation there was power. Beyond the boundaries 
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of the little settlements lay a vast and dreary wilderness. 
The Indians were cruel. Many enemies threatened the exist- 
ence of the little State. They who had the power insisted 
that disregard of the creed was disloyalty to the State, and 
that they who refused to obey the magistrates were traitors 
who by their claim to personal liberty were really giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the colony. 

The dominant party used stern measures. No man ever 
means to be so bad as he has to be when he begins to perse- 
cute for religious purposes. They began with the lockup, 
the stocks, and banishment. ‘They ended with the hanging 
of men and women. This process with modifications went 
on for fifty years, and then led up to the awful six months of 
the Witchcraft Delusion in 1692. It continued in a still 
more modified form another fifty years, and then broke out 
in the frenzy of the Great Awakening in 1740, and then was 
gradually abandoned. Ever since that time chroniclers and 
historians have been trying to cover up the shame of New 
England. They have apologized for it, and have explained 
that it was all done in self-defence, that the very existence of 
the infant colony was threatened, and that, if we had been 
there, we should have seen the need of the strong hand. 

Those who protested with Roger Williams and Mrs. 
Hutchinson in the beginning, browbeaten and reduced to 
silence, still continued to protest. When times became too 
bad, they rose up and made themselves felt, then sank into 
silence again. It was they who put an end to the witchcraft 
persecution. It was they who in 1740, once for all, cast off 
the yoke of Calvinism and prepared the way for that outburst 
of fresh life in the beginning of this century out of which 
came the best part of American literature and the liberal 
thoughts which begin to prevail in the American church. 
The proud boast of the Pilgrims is that they were not driven 
to persecute their heretics, and the plain inference is that the 
defence of persecution by the Puritans is invalid. 


Christmas Eve. 


We sit by the fire on Christmas Eve, and think: If Christ- 
mas has no spiritual significance, it is a poor festival, bring- 
ing with it cares, anxieties, longings, regrets, burdens that 
are often borne with impatience, sorrows that often revive 
under the sting of memory,— the truth 


“That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 


There: are many who would doubtless wish to have holi- 
days eliminated from their experience, and especially this one 
that has the outer semblance of .joyousness, and to them 
perhaps brings a heart of ashes. They must seek the good 
of it in the dim reflection of others’ happiness that impinges 
on their loneliness and forlornness and makes a kind of ficti- 
tious glow in a shady place. 

Can we warm ourselves at another’s fire when our own 
has gone out? Can we light ourselves by other stars when 
we see none of our own in the heavens? Yes, we can, we 
must, if life has laid its heavy hand upon us. To feel that 
Christmas is a mockery is a bitter reproach to our better 
nature. The brand that warms so many. hearthstones on 
this day must and will send a flicker upon ours, even though 
we sit alone. 

That this sad old world, so deformed and scarred by 
bloody wars, by cruelty, oppression, dishonesty, and selfish- 
ness, can still find a day to rejoice in, because a redeemer 
was born in it nineteen hundred years ago, is the most thrill- 
ing and beautiful fact that has appeared in all time. There 
are aS many Christs as there are creeds, all born on this day. 
It is needless to characterize them. We know how they 
differ, even how they clash and contend. But they all have 
something in common. They all proclaim in some way a 
gospel of love and hope. So these two great angels, Love 
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and Hope, come and sit down by our hearthstone on Christ- 
mas Eve. ‘They are not an illusion, though to some who are 
hungry, despairing, and desolate they may seem so. The 
general joy often accentuates the misery of these. Even in 
the happiest home, round the most sumptuous board, the 
thought of these unhoused and homeless ones may cast a 
shadow and bring a sense of remorse; for, the happier we 
are, the more we are responsible for the unhappiness of 
others. We are to blame that Christmas is not more truly a 
renewing and spiritual feast, more broadly humanitarian, 
more righteously unselfish and benevolent. We have no 
right to degrade it to the level of our personal gratifications 
and fashionable follies. May the time soon come when it 
shall be celebrated in better and. nobler fashion, and shall 
have something of Christ in it— more than the mere name, 
—when Christian altruism shall use it more largely for self- 
forgetfulness in the blessing of others, whose souls more than 
their bodies need the gift of God! 

So here to-night we have come again to the little child’s 
festival, and our hearts grow tender and warm at the thought 
of this innocence and purity come again into the world by 
symbol and type. Nature rejoices again in these holy imag- 
inings. The snow and ice are not cold to the new-born 
babe: the wintry wind tempers its blasts to shelter him from 
the storm. Old rock-bound earth is glad because he has 
come in form,—the new-born embodied hope of mankind. 
Heaven rejoices and grows rosy with the rapture of angel 
choirs: the watchers on eastern hills hear a strange singing 
in the air,— wondrous announcements of good and blessing 
to mankind. Peace is to come onearth. War and desolation 
are to cease, misery and weeping are to flee before the vision 
of the divine babe. For nineteen hundred years the world 
has had the vision; and at moments a great hope of the 


betterment of man, the death of his evil passions, the reign 


of love, has been with us. Still there are bloody wars raging 
in different parts of the earth, still men called civilized re- 
joice fiercely in killing each other, in desolating homes and 
filling human hearts with perpetual mourning. ‘The picture 
of South Africa is a horror that cannot be softened by sen- 
timental or optimistic views. Tears for the fallen and those 
who love them quench our Christmas fires, and put sobs into 
the voices of the angel singers. 
without the Christmas story, without the lovely ideal, the 
great hope? What has been won from man’s evil passions 
for order, harmony, and law, has largely been won through it. 
When we think of losing our Christmas and all it means to 
us, we know the inestimable value of this little truce of God, 
where nearly half the dwellers on earth bow before the Prince 
of Peace in the guise of a little child, and the blessedness of 
home takes a new gloss and burnish, 

We see the little Christ in old pictures playing with his 
mates. Even then he was about his Father’s business. The 
divine playmate comes into our homes on this day. Let us 
teach the children the true significance of his presence. If 
the vision of a spiritual new birth through Jesus perishes, the 
letter will not save us. If the soul dies out of forms, they 
are mere chaff on the dust heap. It is a time to drink deep 
of Christ-lore. All roads should lead this day to his feet. 
To give gifts to the child without teaching him what they 
signify, and touching the springs of gratitude and reverence 
in his soul, is to materialize and degrade a sacred custom. 
Let us bow before divine innocency, and make it lord of the 
inner life. 

If the world in spite of this peasant’s birth is not an ideal 
world, what would it be without him? He is the stair by 
which it has climbed. He is the star that has lighted the 
feeble and wandering footsteps of mankind. Each year, 
when he comes into our hearts and our homes, a new and 
purified conception of what he taught and lived and what 
he has done for us should come with it. Each Christmas let 
the hope be renewed that the faith that is in Christ Jesus is 


But how would it have been 
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to spread and grow and enlarge its sphere of influence until 
the wing of the true Christ stretch over the whole earth, 
Here, on the threshold of a new century, the hope is larger 
than ever. It struggles with all the shadows that gather 
around the hearth on Christmas Eve. The little creedal 
‘Christs must perish. The glorious, true, real Christ will at 
last stand revealed in all his majesty, in all his tender and 
sublime lovingness. and self-renunciation. 

There are a thousand things we cannot understand. We 
ponder over them sadly. We are foolishly impatient for the 
millennium. We are depressed over retrograde movements of 
men and nations. A thousand things as we sit and ponder 
on Christmas Eve, and stir the fire into flickering tongues of 
flame, seem inexplicable, irreconcilable with a scheme of 
goodness and mercy. But we cling to the great and glorious 
fact that Christ came, that he was essentially of our hu- 
manity, and gave a pledge and promise for man’s develop- 
ment, that he was born small and humble and weak as we 
are, that he grew into the moral and spiritual stature of our 
great deliverer, benefactor, and friend. The whole signifi- 
cance of Christmas is to bring us nearer to him, to clear our 
narrow, blurred vision, to hearten our hopelessness, to reveal 
the fact that, as God sent him and he came, lived, and died 
with and for us, so God can never abandon his world and 
his working out an infinite scheme of beneficence, though 
we see only in part, and not yet face to face. 

The dawn has come while we mused, the Christmas bells 
are ringing in frosty air. It is the beautiful time, the dear, 
old day we love; and there is a cry from the upper regions 
of the air, and a great trumpet blast saying, ‘“‘ Make room for 
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Current Topics. 


THE National House of Representatives last Monday 
responded to the well-defined demand of the financial inter- 
ests of the country, when it passed, by a vote of 190 to 150, 
the financial bill which had been brought before it by the 
Republican side. Every Republican member of the House 
cast his vote for the measure, which also had the support of 
eleven Democrats. The bill was carried through under the 
pressure of urgency. It is the first piece of legislation which 
has been considered by the Fifty-sixth Congress. The Repub- 
_ lican press has greeted it with universal approbation; while 
the majority of the Democratic organs are attacking it with 
vigor, alleging that both its provisions and the manner of its 
passage are calculated to work injury to the people of the 
United States. If the Senate passes the financial measure 
which is now before it,— and such action is virtually assured, 
—the United States will have adopted the gold standard 
as its ultimate measure of monetary value. It is pointed 
out by the Republicans that the principal industrial nations 
of the world have already ranged themselves on the side of 
the gold standard. It is very likely that the financial pro- 
visions of the Republican majority in Congress will be on 
the statute books soon after the beginning of the new year. 


as 


Tue great financial centres of the East were shaken at 
the end of last week and the beginning of the present one, 
by a disturbance that’ bore a remote resemblance to a 
panic. For several weeks past there has been an uncom- 
fortable feeling in the stock markets of New York and 
Boston. The sensational developments began last week, 
when the Globe National Bank, one of the great financial 
institutions of Boston, was declared to be in a serious con- 
dition. Last Friday the great packing firm of J. P. Squire 
& Company of Cambridge assigned with debts estimated 
roughly at $3,000,000 and assets of $5,000,000. This 
failure was followed on Saturday by the closing of the 
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‘Broadway National Bank, a small institution which held a 


considerable amount of paper issued by the J. P. Squire 
Company. The three events, coming as they did in close 
succession, created alarm in banking circles; and business 
opened on Monday with. a feeling of apprehension in many 
quarters. On the same day New York was agitated by the 
suspension of the Produce Exchange Trust Company, with 
liabilities of over $11,500,000 and assets slightly in excess 
of its debts. In both New York and Boston Monday was 
an anxious day. Several industrial and financial enter- 
prises apparently passed through a critical period of their 
existence, but good judgment and confidence gained the 
day in both financial centres of the East. 


& 


THE presbytery of New York decided last Monday that 
the teachings of the book entitled “ A History of Christian- 
ity in the Apostolic Age,” by Dr. A. C. McGiffert, the emi- 
nent Presbyterian minister whose orthodoxy has been under 
examination for some years past, are“ erroneous and liable to 
be misunderstood.” The presbytery found, briefly, that Dr. 
McGiffert’s theory of the sacrament is not in accord with the 
spirit of the Presbyterian Church, and that his views of the 
authorship of the Third and Fourth Gospels and the book of 
Acts are objectionable. The presbytery formally condemns 
these teachings of Dr. McGiffert, and warns the student of 
Scripture against accepting the disavowed doctrines. These 
resolutions were adopted after some discussion. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that the directors of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary recently voted to give Prof. G. H. 
Gilbert, whose orthodoxy has been questioned, “a reasonable 
time further to develop his teachings, in the hope that these 
may be brought into fuller and substantial accord with the 
faith of the seminary.” Prof. Gilbert’s recent publications 
on the life and nature of Jesus have aroused much adverse 
comment. His views, as expressed in his writings, are re- 
garded by the authorities of the seminary as far more Unita- 
rian than orthodox. 

st 


SEVERAL resolutions pledging Congress to grant an inde- 
pendent government to the Filipinos have been brought 
before the Senate of the United States during the past week, 
and are now awaiting consideration. In the meanwhile the 
war in Luzon has been prosecuted with vigor by Gens. 
Lawton, Young, and MacArthur. The last-mentioned com- 
mander has captured an important prisoner in the person of 
Seftor Mabini, who has been called the genius of the insur- 
rection. Detailed skirmishes in different parts of the island 
are being reported daily, and the result is invariably of such 
a nature as to emphasize the effectiveness of the American 
soldier in the field. The pursuit after Aguinaldo has been 
fruitless so far. The pursuing column under Gen. Young 
has plunged into the fastnesses of the North, where the 
rebel chief is believed to be in hiding with a small band of 
faithful followers. ‘The American soldiers, if reports are to 
be credited, are suffering from exhaustion and privations. 
In connection with the rebellion and its issues, Bishop 
Potter, who is at Manila, is reported to have said in a 
recent interview with the correspondent of an American 
newspaper: “ The Filipinos can be conquered and subdued 
by our armies. They can be routed and scattered, so far as 
their military forces are concerned; but the instincts of 
justice in them cannot be extinguished, whether by armies 
or navies, It is to be hoped that it will not be the office of 
the United States to attempt to extinguish them.” 


st 


Ir is to be doubted if ever before in the history of Eng- 
land’s wars have two such humiliating reverses to British 
arms been reported as were those that astonished London last 
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week. On Thursday the war office announced that on the 
preceding day the Boers had checked Gen. Methuen on the 
Modder River. The losses, of which complete details are 
not yet at hand, were heavy on both sides; but the most se- 
rious aspect of the repulse was the fact that it delayed the 
junction of Gen. Methuen’s relieving force with the garrison 
at Kimberley. But the defeat on the Modder River, while 
serious enough in itself, did not exhaust all the mournful 
possibilities for Englishmen. On Friday Gen. Sir Redvers 
Buller, then the commander-in-chief of the British forces in 
South Africa, was met on the Tugela River by a Boer force 
which evidently lay in wait for him at the fordable points of 
the river, and was compelled to retreat with the loss of over 
one thousand men, dead, wounded, and captured. In addi- 
tion, Gen. Buller lost eleven guns, which appear to have 
constituted very nearly his entire available artillery force at 
the time of the engagement. The battle— if battle it may 
be called — was fought almost in very sight of the beleag- 
uered city of Ladysmith, which Gen. Buller was trying to 
relieve with a force of about thirty thousand men. 


se 


THE news of the successes of Boer arms fairly bewildered 
the war office and its critics. ‘The newspapers discussed the 
news with unmistakable though suppressed bitterness. Dur- 
ing the first moments of anger and of grief it actually seemed 
to the stunned observer that the British empire had been 
endangered,— that one angry voice could have evoked a 
wrathful and violent chorus that would have precipitated the 
government into a helpless panic. The tension was relieved 
somewhat Sunday night, when the war office issued an order 
despatching Gen, Lord Frederick Roberts of Kandahar to 
South Africa as chief in command, with Gen. Lord Herbert 
Kitchener of Omdurman as his chief of staff. The two 
names exerted a magical influence upon popular feeling. In 
addition the war office called out the entire army reserve 
for service in South Africa. The British empire frankly 
avowed to the world that it had underestimated the strength 
of its foe, and that it now intends to concentrate its entire 
available force—a force that will number about 150,000 
officers and men — upon the contested ground in Natal. The 
war office realizes very plainly that Great Britain cannot 
afford to suffer a repetition of the disasters of last week. 


& 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, whom many Englishmen regard as the 
author of the war in South Africa, is being sharply called to 
account by the newspapers of the opposition. And yet, in 
the midst of all the bewilderment and all the bitter passion 
of the hour, no Englishman has uttered a word of disloyalty 
to his government. The most irreconcilable political and 
personal enemies of Mr. Chamberlain are volunteering their 
best and most honest efforts to arouse public spirit and to 
promote the most perfect unity among Britons. But there 
are vaguely ominous suggestions of the day when, in the 
anticipation of the opposition, Mr. Chamberlain and his as- 
sociates will be called upon to answer for their delinquencies. 
Undoubtedly, the British government is in an exceedingly 
critical position. 
South Africa is not nearly so popular now as it was at the 
beginning of the conflict. All the men in authority realize 
keenly that the fortunes of war must turn, and turn early, or 
they may have to reckon with a change of governmental ma- 
chinery. During the tension of the moment the colonies are 
coming forward freely with offers of assistance to the mother 
country. Both Canada and Australia are to send additional 
contingents for service at the seat of war. The situation in 
India is such that not a European soldier can be withdrawn 
from there, nor can any native troops be diverted for the 
South African campaign. 
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THE international situation has become appreciably darker 
by a recent action of the French government, which may 
prove the prelude to grave events, The French have made 
an insistent demand upon China for more territory at 
Kuang-Chou Bay on the Tonkin border. The delimitation 
of the boundary at this point has been an object of conten- 
tion since the late Franco-Chinese war. The Chinese show 
every disposition to contest the territorial claims of France; 
and Marshal Su, the old enemy of the French, has been sent 
to the scene of the disagreement, with orders, it is said, to 
resist French demands to the utmost. If France does not 
withdraw her claim, therefore, a conflict in the East is one 
of the possibilities of the immediate future. That such a 
conflict will not be limited to the participation of France and 
China will be surmised readily. The French republic would 
like nothing better than to assail England in her time of 
distress, and to weaken her rival in the field of colonial 
enterprise. France realizes that she can humiliate England 
without actually striking a blow. At the first indication of 
a general war for the partition of China, England would 
secure peace in South Africa, no matter what the cost. It 
may be that France keeps this fact in mind when she makes 
demands upon China for territorial concessions in the 
Tonkin frontier-lands. 

rie 

TURKISH excesses in Macedonia are arousing popular 
feeling in the Balkan States. The newspapers of Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Servia, are teeming with accounts of fresh 
atrocities committed by Turkish officials, military and civil, 
upon the Christian population of Macedonia. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that, in the most beautiful and most pro- 
ductive corner of South-eastern Europe, life and property 
are absolutely at the mercy of a horde of Ottoman officials, 
hungry for loot, and total strangers to the Occidental sense 
of respect for human life and human honor. The country 
is being impoverished and devastated at a rate which would 
appall the Western mind, could it but realize even. partially 
the awful enormity of Moslem misrule. The Macedonian 
revolutionary committee, which has its headquarters at the 


capital of Bulgaria, is making vigorous preparations to pro- | 


mote a revolution in Macedonia at the first available 
moment. There is no doubt that, if the committee’s plans 
are carried out, the movement will be suppressed at its in- 
ception with a general massacre of the Christian peoples of 
the province. One of the most distressing features of the 
situation in Macedonia is the circumstance that it is main- 
tained in spite of the express stipulation of the treaty of 
Berlin, which provided for an autonomous government for the 
vilayet. This provision Turkey has refused to carrry out, 
and the European diplomats have ignored the omission. 


Brevities. 


With Tiny Tim we say, “God bless us every one!” 


Some of the colors in the illustrated magazines and news- 
papers suggest delirium tremens and nightmare. 


When a minister is settled over a parish, he very seldom 
knows exactly why he is settled; and, when he is dismissed, 
he does not often know precisely why he is not wanted. 


Mr. Fenn and others» have had such success with illus- 
trated lectures on the history of Unitarianism that it is safe 
to say that the stereopticon is coming even into conference 
work as a means of grace. 


It gives one a queer sensation to be shinee for speaking 


the exact truth about the good character of a person whose ~ 


intellectual theories we reject. 


Why not give every one his 
due, from the devil upward? 


— 


“5 ila ied 
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Dr. Talmage sées a providential reason in the fact that 
Jesus was born in December. But his explanation is good 
only for the northern hemisphere, where Christmas comes 
in the darkness and cold of the shortest days. South of the 
equator Christmas comes in the heat of summer. 


For those who desire preachers’ helpers and that sort of 
thing the supply seems to be unbounded. But who can 
imagine a real preacher consulting a treasury of skeleton 
sermons in the hope of! getting a useful hint for his message 
to the men and women who depend upon him for strength, 
comfort, and instruction? 


Mr. Cram, the architect, says that “the only infallible law 
for good acoustics ” is ‘‘ that the longer, the narrower, and the 
higher a church, the better the results.” Is there any law of 
affinity or rule of fitness between Unitarian doctrines and 
sentiments and any style of architecture, whether Gothic, 
classic, or old colonial ? 


When one is listening to a discourse, two things occupy 
his mind at the same time; the one, the discourse to which 
he is listening; the other, the train of thought suggested to 
him by the discourse. The second runs along in his mind 
parallel with the first, and frequently is remembered and re- 
ported in place of the discourse which is forgotten. This is 
the psychological explanation of much honest reporting 
which is only erroneous. 


A correspondent invites our attention to an ambiguity of 
speech which is certainly remarkable: “In the first instal- 
ment of Ian Maclaren’s ‘ Life of the Master,’ in the current 
number of McC/lure’s Magazine, occurs the following deli- 
cious sentence. Speaking of Jesus, he says, ‘A Roman 
judge condemned him, but not before his own wife had in- 
terceded for him.’ Shades of the holy saints, what new 
heresy is this! Or is it that Dr. Watson does not think this 
‘Life’ sufficiently important to take the trouble to write it 
grammatically. I commend this to Pleasantries.” 


A minister gave as a reason for his resigning a pastorate 
“a bilious deacon.” A very poorreason! Had the minister 
sufficient staying power and no better reason for resigning 
than the one offered, the parish would in time have taken 
care of the bilious deacon. A minister who is really fit for 
his place ought to take for granted the common sense and 
good feeling of the majority of his people. One who, like 
Dr. Storrs, has held a pulpit for fifty years must have seen a 
long procession of bilious deacons and other uneasy folk 
coming for a moment into the light and then passing on into 
obscurity. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Question in Ethics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The recent shocking news from the Transvaal affords an 
opportunity for raising a question in ethics, upon which the 
general conscience of Christendom has long seemed to me to 
be utterly depraved ; and on which I should like to elicit the 
opinions of others, especially of those who have given special 
attention to ethical questions. ‘ 

The question is this, Is a soldier justified in surrender- 
ing his conscience to his commanding officer? 

I can understand the position of a monk. He under- 
takes, it is said, to surrender his conscience to his ecclesiasti- 
cal superior, and observe an implicit obedience. But the 
superior of the monk professes, at least, to be guided, in his 
commands, by ethical principles, which he may reasonably 
be presumed to understand better than his subordinate. 
Yet it has been questioned whether even a monk has a right to 
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subject his conscience in this way. But neither the political 
authorities of a country nor its military officers are under- 
stood to be guided, as a rule, by any such principle. Their 
object is, as a rule, to promote the material interests of their 
own country, or, it may.be, of some potent class in it; and the 
just claims of the adversary are held in but little considera- 
tion. 

Two branches of the question, therefore, suggest them- 
selves: first, if the political authorities determine on a mani- 
festly unjust war, has the soldier a right to take part in it? 
second, if, in the course of a war, some act of barbarous 
cruelty, injustice, or treachery, is commanded, has the soldier 
a right to obey ? , 

That it would be very difficult for him to refuse may be 
conceded, He might be subjected to punishments as cruel 
as those of the early martyrs. Besides, the whole weight of 
habit and public opinion and tradition is against him. But 
how stands the moral law? 

Upon this question I desire to evoke discussion. 

H. M. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Nativity. 


BY CHARLOTTE C, ELIOT, 


Arise! the dawn is near, 

And soft and clear 

Low in the east behold his star appear ! 
What birth doth this record ? 

It is my Lord. i 
Oh, hasten on that he may be adored! 


What song falls on my ear? 

Is heaven so near? 

Behold, the angels in full choir appear | 
We, too, may feebler sing, 

And rise and bring ‘a 

Our willing tribute to a new-born King. 


Sorrow, thy sable gown, 

And, wrath, thy frown 

Forego, and malice. Lay thy weapons down; 
For Love has come to stay. 

Beneath his sway 

All meaner passions fade and pass away 


Where is our Lord,— oh, where? 

We hasten there 

To his abode. Shall we not find it fair? 
Here is the humble door. 

Delay no more, 

But enter in to wonder and adore. 


Alas, how low and mean 

The room is seen,— 

A dwelling meet for only beasts unclean !” 
Yet this indeed is he 

We fain would see 

Within a manger rude! Ah, can it be? 


Where does his kingdom lie, 

Hid from the eye? : 

Not in the fleeting world of earth and sky, 

But in the very soul 

That zone and pole 

Outstretches and includes and fills the whole. 
» 

His dwelling here or there 

Or anywhere, 

Be to the eyes of love forever fair. 

He is supremely great 

In low estate. 

Celestial love from him shall emanate. 


The angels’ song no more 

Shall Time restore, 

Nor Faith attent will listen as before, 
But Peace and Love remain 

With widening reign; 

And Christ is ours, a world’s eternal gain. 
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Hail to the Son of God! 


BY CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 


Joyful Christmas anthems rise, swelling with the “sweet 
thunders” of ten thousand organs. The homes of every 
continent are bright and glad with lavish decorations and 
endearments. Effigies of the Mother and Child look from 
the walls, and are held up to the gaze of reverent multitudes. 
An image of infant innocence emerges in minds murky with 
worldliness or sad with sorrow. Such are our poor, inade- 
quate expressions of honor to the Messenger of the new 
covenant, the Prophet of grace and truth, the 


“ Great Friend of all the sons of men, 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below.” 


These modern celebrations do but imperfectly reproduce 
the spirit which gave rise to the beautiful legends of the 
nativity,— the spirit which shines out in the wonder-records 
of Gospel, Epistle, and Apocalypse. Our own loving trib- 
utes align us in fellowship with the angel choir which hung 
over Bethlehem; with the wise men of the East, who came 
seeking the new-born King to offer their gifts of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh; and with the woman whose own heart 
was breaking along with the casket of precious perfume 
which she poured with her tears on the feet of him who 
taught her, as he has taught us all, the forgiving compassion 
of Heaven. 

And we are drawn into sympathy with the apostles and 
primitive believers, to whom the kingdom of heaven was 
opened, and who could find no words, no figures of speech, 
too glowing to express their faith, love, and gratitude to him 
who had brought them out of darkness into light,— the man 
whom God anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power,— 
the pure and just one, now ascended, glorified, idealized. 
We find in our own bosoms the key to the passionate zeal 
with which the Gentile converts hastened to enthrone their 
spiritual liberator as a new deity on a new Olympus, and to 
the outpoured devotion of the faithful who through these 
eighteen Christian centuries have cried in happy unison,— 


“ Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


We join, therefore, with heart and voice with all who hold 
in honor and love the name of Jesus of Nazareth, that great 
and holy Son of man who knew himself to be also Son of 
God, and has taught us the same saving lesson. 

We need not wait to settle any questions that may arise as 
to the natural or supernatural birth of Jesus. We need not 
concern ourselves to fix his official rank, nor to determine 
his relations to the moral order of the world. All origins, 
all destinies, all personalities, are wrapped in mystery; yet 
from Mary’s son a light shines on the path we must tread, 
and a sane and cheery voice interprets the meaning of our 
life. The Revealer has come in One who was made in all 
points like his brethren. In him, as in a glass, we see the 
possible dignity and greatness of humanity and the everlast- 
ing purpose of good in creation. 

Enough for us that he represents the Divine Fact, more 
dimly realized in ourselves. Enough that we may see in him 
the visible image df the invisible God, as we see a miniature 
of the morning sun in a drop of dew. Enough that his 
simple human goodness represents that Love which is at the 
heart of the supreme government under which we live,— the 
Love which John saw as “a Lamb in the midst of the throne, 
a Lamb as it had been slain,” so imaging forth the divinely 
human compassion which suffers that it may save and serve. 

If the pure in heart see God, surely the purest can see and 
report that sacred, awful vision most clearly. Many and 
noble have been the benefactors of our childish, wayward, 
aspiring, and struggling race. But who among them has 
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yielded the gwality of benefit which has come, and ever 
comes, in the blessed name of Jesus? Who. of them all has 
rendered a service so lofty, so vital, so fruitful, so vast and 
ever-enlarging? What other Son of God has so shown us 
the Fatherhood and so magnified the Brotherhood? - Behold 
in that Sonship, that Fatherhood, that Brotherhood, the 
ensign uplifted for the nations! 


The Rebirth of Jesus. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Of the birth of Jesus we know very little. Of his rebirth 
we know much more. It is a matter of careful inference 
that he was born in Nazareth four or five years before the 
beginning of the Christian era. But the rebirth of Jesus is 
something that has taken place or is taking place in our own 
time. The gestation has been long and not without sore 
travail of the scholar’s patient mind. The scene of the re- 
birth has not been so poetic as. the oxen’s shed of the New 
Testament, with the sweet-smelling fodder and the sweeter 
breath of the great clumsy creatures for whom God des care, 
though Paul thought not. For Jesus has been reborn in 
scholars’ libraries and at scholars’ desks, where those who 
love the truth 


“have lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her.” 


The prophets who have foretold his coming have been the 
sciences of natural philosophy and literary criticism and 
comparative religion. The angels that have sung his cradle 
song have been the steadfast laws of life. The wise men 
who have brought him gifts are the men of thought and 
study and investigation, who, not only from the East, but 
from the West and from the North and South, have brought 
confirmation strong of what the specialists among us have 
disclosed. And the shepherds, coming even before the wise 
men to do reverence to the Holy Child, what is our counter- 
part to these? ‘The men of sturdy common sense, whose 
homely intuitions have anticipated the slow results of schol- 
arly investigation. Nor does the aged Simeon of the Bible 
story lack some correspondence in the present posture of 
events. For there are men now getting old who, having 
long desired those things which have now come to pass, are 
full of thankfulness, and find a song upon their lips not dif- 
ferent in substance from the aged Simeon’s cry: “Lord, 
now let thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 

The rebirth of Jesus is the recovery of Jesus as a human 
and historic personality from the superincumbent mass of 
theological and mythological accretion which has so long ob- 
scured him from men’s eyes. The cry with which its 
prophets, angels, wise men, and shepherds hail him is Ecce 
Homo! — Behold the Man! But the obscuration has never 
been complete. It could not be so long as the New Testa- 
ment was here to speak for itself with such a prevailingly 
human accent in its speech. But we must remember that 
the New Testament did not exist for “the plain people ” till 
a few centuries ago, when it was first translated out of the 
Greek into the vernacular tongues. 

Latterly, two forces have been operative in making the 
human Jesus more apparent to men’s thought and more effi- 
cient in their life: a critical knowledge of the New Testament 
and that spirit of humanity which, in spite of many things 
which make a contrary impression, is, we are bound to think, 
the prevailing spirit of our time. It will soon prevail over 
that resurgence of barbarism of which both literature and life 
have recently afforded many gross examples. A humaner 
spirit in the world and a new consciousness of human power 
have taken kindly to the humanity of Jesus, falling in natu- 
rally and easily with the results of critical investigation, 
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This forward movement on the parallel lines of scientific 
criticism and humanitarian sentiment has been much ob- 
structed by a “progressive orthodoxy ” which, while insisting 
on the unqualified humanity of Jesus, has still claimed for 
him a unique divinity. But have not we of the liberal move- 
ment in religion been too impatient with this transitional the- 
ology? It is the way of the world for men to let them- 
selyes down as easily as possible. They not only put new 
wine into old bottles, but they try- to make the bottles 
look older than they are. If we should turn the Réntgen 
rays upon ourselves, we should find, not very deep in our 
recent history, much of that disposition which so troubles us 
in our orthodox friends. ‘They are only thinking and feeling 
as our people thought and felt some fifty years ago. 

Jesus, reborn after the manner of our indication, will simply 
take his place among the greatest friends and lovers of man- 
kind. What more need we desire? Dr. Channing and 
Phillips Brooks rejoiced in every attribute of Jesus that allied 
him with humanity. Taking his place among the purely 
human great ones of his kind, and speaking to our hearts as 
one of these, his influence will warmly blend with theirs, and 
not exert itself apart in frigid isolation. So long as a deep 
inward righteousness and a great compassion for the sinful 
and the suffering are honored among men, he will be honored 
with the best of those who have expressed these “ things that 
are more excellent,” while his trust in God as a heavenly 
Father must ever be the gracious symbol of a spiritual reality 


' without the consciousness of which life would lose all its 


happiness, nobility, and peace. 


Sonship and Obedience. 


BY REV. S, R. CALTHROP. 


If any one should ask me, “What do you consider the 
most important saying that ever was uttered by human 
lips?” I should reply at once, It is, without any doubt 
whatever, this: ‘“ Love your enemies, bless those that curse 
you, do good to those who hate you; that you may be the 
children [sons] of your Father in heaven: for he makes his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on 
the just and the unjust. Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” In this sentence the 
whole law and the whole gospel lies hidden. If a man could 
wholly understand this, he would understand all spiritual 
mysteries and know all spiritual knowledge. The keys of 
the knowledge of heaven would be in his hands. 

I wonder daily more and more at the absolute union in 
the mind of Jesus of two seemingly opposing principles: 
the first, the perfect Fatherhood of God,—the sure, un- 
changeable, and steadfast flow of his perfect love toward all 
his children ; the second, the unalterableness, the sure, fatal, 
sometimes terrible working of that Perfect Law which sur- 
rounds and interpenetrates all life, which judges with abso- 
lute exactness all the deeds and lives of all men. The text 
of the Sermon on the Mount is perfect love wedded to perfect 
law. 

What is the underlying principle of this perfect union? 
Jesus still proclaims, as every Hebrew prophet did, the 
absoluteness of the Divine Law. To obey it is life: to dis- 
obey, death. To obey is heaven: to disobey, hell. But in 
Jesus it is transformed from ‘‘a law of commandments con- 
tained in ordinances” to the law of the blessed life. The 
law of God is the fixed mode of the life of God, which is the 
love-life ; and he who would have the love-life must obey 
love’s blest commands. -In a word, to Jesus God’s life is 
God’s law. ; 

To those who lovingly obey that law, all life is heavenly 
life. You are the loving Father’s beloved child. You come 
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to him with a child’s beautiful confidence, and ask him for 
all you need. Loving the perfect beauty of your Father’s 
character, you long to reflect its perfect beauty in your own. 
You see how merciful he is: you long to be as merciful your- 
self. You wish to think of every human being as he thinks, 
to be as kind and tender and pitiful and sympathetic and 
helpful as he is. You long to have the knowledge and love 
and possession of the divine perfection to shine through you, 
that it can reach others and shine through them also. This 
is the redemption of the world,—the healing of its sore and 
hurt by the coming of the presence of God. 

Many of the sayings of Jesus sound like scientific formule. 
They are indeed the formule of the science of the perfect 
life: “Judge not, and you shall not be judged; condemn 
not, and you shall not be condemned. Give, and it shall be 
given to you. Forgive, and you shall be forgiven. Be mer- 
ciful, and the mercy of God shall be your own. - Ask. and 
you shall receive. Seek, and you shall find. Knock, and the 
door of heaven shall open to you”; and no wonder, for 
these sayings are the keys to the kingdom of heaven. 

But how can the perfect love-law act against those who 
disobey? Does perfect love injure? or is God perfect love 
only to those who obey the perfect love law? Does God 
say: He does not keep my law, and therefore I will not keep 
my law with him: he dishonors me, and therefore I will 
dishonor him? Men have thought so. Preachers have 
preached so. Scriptures have been written so. But both 
preacher and writer made the mistake of supposing that God 
was one thing and his law another. God made laws for 
men. His will was that these laws should be obeyed be- 
cause he made them. Neither preacher nor writer under- 
stood that God’s laws are not made at all. God’s laws are 
God’s being in action, are the way God lives, are the con- 
stant mode in which the Divine Power, Wisdom, Justice, and 
Goodness act. If, then, a man keeps on living an unwise, 
unjust, and evil life, the Divine Wisdom, Justice, and Good- 
ness, in the midst of which he lives, which touch him, come 
into direct contact with him at every moment on every side 
of his being, are inevitably, unalterably, perpetually opposed 
to his unwise, unjust, and evil way of living. The way God 
lives keeps on antagonizing the way the man lives. 

God’s goodness, then, and God’s severity are not two 
different and opposite things: they are simply the action of 
the one love law of God’s being under opposite conditions. 
The perfect love in all cases acts in accordance with perfect 
law. ‘The awful sayings in the Sermon on the Mount are as 
scientifically exact as its counsels for perfection: ‘“ With 
what measure you mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
‘Tf you do not forgive, you shall not be forgiven.” If your 
brother have aught against you, leave God’s temple instantly. 
First be reconciled to your brother, and then, not till then, 
can you pray and praise. 

Now if we say: How can we, imperfect beings as we con- 
fess ourselves to be, ever obey perfectly the infinite exact- 
ness of this infinitely perfect law? and, if we cannot, how 
can we ever find any peace or happiness? the answer is 
simple enough. If you help more than you hinder, the 
perfect law metes out to you more of its blessing than of 
its retribution. If you help much more than you hinder, 
then the amount of blessing is much more than the amount 
of retribution. But, when you arrive at this second stage, 
then a great, a divine thirst for God’s own perfection sets in. 
You begin to find a genuine delight in bringing your every 
thought into captivity to the law of Christ. Then it becomes 
your highest happiness to consider your ways,—to watch 
day by day and hour by hour for any smallest sign of devia- 
tion from the straight path. Then you begin to find that a 
strange, wonderful, and most beautiful 4e/ begins to come 
in, and begins to give you strength not only to love the law, 
but to obey it, and to live a stronger, braver, more helpful, and 
more beautiful life by that obedience. That is the presence 
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of God in you. That is the Spirit of God in you, helping 
your infirmities, giving you perpetually new strength and 
courage, supplying daily your every need,— need of body 
as well as need of soul, claiming you as a beloved son or 
daughter, and so transfiguring obedience into filial joy. 
Now you are at peace with all men, women, and children 
upon this earth and in the world beyond. 

Friend, I shoot this arrow, aiming it at your heart. I ask 
you this day, zow, to choose this beautiful life, that on this 
earth you may realize what life really is. Why wait for 
some other life when the blessed life can be lived now? 
Words cannot express the high hopes I feel when I think of 
the ear possibility of a larger and fuller realization of the 
heavenly life by the joyful acceptance of its law by many 
men and women,—that is, by the joyous union of sonship 
with obedience,— and of the grand, the wonderful results 
which can come from their united efforts. I cannot place, 
even in thought, any limit whatever to the action of this 
regenerating force. Isaiah, in his vision of the better time, 
—which he declared would come when the divine law was 
kept,— prophesied that then any one who died at a hundred 
years old would be considered a child. He felt that the 
universal regenerating influence would take hold of the very 
bodies of men and make them healthy and vigorous. ‘The 
very touch, the very presence of Jesus was antagonistic to 
disease. But what a joy it will be to associate with multi- 
tudes of men and women on these terms! What new in- 
sights will be gained, what new songs will be sung, what 
noble music will spring out of the hearts of men, what care 
for the poor, what uplifting of the trodden down, what an 
opening of prison doors there will be! Brothers and sisters, 
let us associate thus with each other. Thus and thus only 
can we preach together the glad tidings of the coming of the 
kingdom of God. 


A Vision of Jesus. 


BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


Alone at the midnight hour! What is there about silence 
and darkness that gives eyes and ears and wings to the 
soul? Why should curtained night clear our vision that by 
day is sun-blind? I know not. But this I know that in 
such an hour there came to me a “ Vision of Jesus,” sweet, 
inspiring, of which I can make here but imperfect record. 

I seemed to live in the world through which Jesus passed, 
in far-famed Judea. As in old time, I heard the laws of 
Moses learnedly expounded, and in the stately Sabbath ser- 
vice paid fitting, if formal, praise to that dread Jehovah 
whose name I dared not take upon my lips. 

But the world was sad, the people oppressed. We were 
looking for a deliverer; one who in might and majesty 
should drive the hated Roman from our land and give us 
once again the glory of ancient days. So life went on 
*twixt fear and hope until at length we heard the rumor 
strange, “ Behold, the Messiah, the Man of Galilee, appears.” 
Doubting, yet hoping, I stood with the multitude, looking full 
into the prophet’s face and listening to the music of his 
speech. 

I heard him call that distant and cloud-robed God, wor- 
shipped from afar in synagogue and temple, 22s Mather ; and 
with others I muttered, Blasphemy. With look that would 
have melted hearts less hard than ours, he said of poor and 
outcast men, These are my brothers. Again I was of- 
fended; for what communion hath light with darkness, 
knowledge with ignorance, or virtue with vice? 

But at last, thank Heaven, I saw the truth profound,— 
the heart of this new gospel. God, the Infinite, the Uni- 
versal, Creator of all that was and is, and is to be,— 
that God, the Father, is of all mankind. How small and 
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mean seemed, then, the worship of a tribal deity! And, if 


‘we all were borne into this realm of smiles and tears by one 


high wisdom and one strong love, no pride of race or sect 
or speech can break this bond; for we are drothers to the 
last man of us — forever. 

From that hour of vision the Nazarene’s faith was mine; 
and through eventful days I followed him, not knowing 
whither I was led. It was enough to know that he was near, 
my master and my friend. What days were those! Strange, 
solemn days of mystery and mercy. We marvelled at his 
power, his patience, and his love. No man who came to 
him in honest need found aught but gracious welcome; and 


many a body racked with pain was healed, and many a — 


clouded soul was filled with light and peace. 

But the fickle and the foolish thronged his path. Spies 
and enemies dogged his steps. ‘The hard hand of hate and 
the cruel hand of power led him, at length, to Herod’s 
court and Pilate’s cross. Ah! those were sad, proud days, 
whereon the Master did confront alone—for we were faith- 
less — the powers that sought his life. What dignity in de- 
feat, what tenderness in misery! MHerod’s slaves could 
wring from him no word that said, “ My mission is a lie.” 
Pale and scarred with torture stroke, he answered Pilate with 
fearless words, and wise, “To this end was I born, and to 
this end am I come into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness to the truth.” 

Long were the hours, and long the way from judgment- 
seat to that bare rock on which the sweetest life since time 
began yielded its breath to cruelty and bigot-blinded rage. 
And there for one dark. moment’s space we, who loved 
him and were by resistless fascination drawn to behold him 
suffering, feared that faith would fail; for sadder words 
never fell from throbbing lips of pain,—‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Had this been, all hell might 
have claimed its victory. But ¢4zs is not all. “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” ‘“ Father.” Can he say 
that now? With death damp on his lips, can he cry, 
“ Father”? Then has faith triumphed over the last foe; and 
to the end of time, men and women shall face the dread un- 
known without a fear, remembering how he died. 

And in my vision the wise and good of all lands and ages 
seemed to say, “ Look well to that cross; for of very deed 
that nail-pierced shall change, at last, the course of cen- 
turies, writing above creeds that bind and blind, above 
tyrannies that enslave and cruelties that fill our life with 
tears, his own eternal verities,— the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 


Notes from the Capital. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


The United States legislative automobile has two wheels. 
Some people think it needs only one. Both wheels have a 
definite number of spokes, proportioned to the size of 
the hub, and rimmed and bound with an iron-clad oath. 
But just now the House wheel is running with 356 spokes 
instead of 357. In such a large number one is scarcely 
missed. Mr. Brigham H. Roberts of Utah has been denied 
admission till his eligibility can be determined. In taking 
this action, the House has not been guilty of any religious 
persecution. There is no objection to Mr. Roberts because 
he isa Mormon. His predecessor, Mr. King, was a Morman ; 
and there was no question about his eligibility. He was an 
acceptable and useful member. But the House will refuse 
to admit a bigamist or polygamist to membership, whether it 
is a part of his religion or not. It has been decided in 
United States courts that “ religious belief cannot be accepted 
as justification of an overt act made criminal by the law of 
the land.” The question to be determined by the committee 
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of nine, to whom the House has referred the question, is 
simply the question of fact. The State of Utah has now one 
of the best of recent criminal codes. Under that code, po- 
lygamy is made a felony, punishable by imprisonment in the 
State’s prison for not more than five years. Unlawful co- 
habitation is a misdemeanor. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Roberts is guilty of either of these offences. If found 
guilty, the House will simply refuse to receive from the State 
of Utah a man who is a criminal under the laws of Utah and 
of the United States. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that a man remains a polygamist unless he 
has “ fully dissolved in some effective manner the relation of 
husband to several wives which constitutes the forbidden 
status he has previously assumed.” If there is no religious 
persecution in the Roberts case, I may say as strongly that 
there is no political persecution in the attitude taken by the 
House; for three-fourths of the Democrats and Populists 
voted for the Republican resolution debarring Mr. Roberts 
until after an investigation. 

It is an unusual thing at a new session, in the midst of a 
Presidential term, for both Houses of Congress to start with 
new presiding officers. In the Senate the change from Vice- 
President Hobart to Senator Frye means no important 
change in the conduct of business; for the duties of the pre- 
siding officer in the Senate are simply to follow rules, calen- 
dars, and traditions. It means, however, the loss from the 
Senate Chamber of a man who had won the respect and 
regard of all its members, who was uniformly courteous and 
kind in his personal relations, socially popular, and faithful 
and impartial in his official duties. Senator Frye is a fa- 
miliar figure as presiding officer of the Senate; for, as its 
president fro zem., he has often been called upon to occupy 
the chair, and is thoroughly at home in its rules and prece- 
dents. The change wrought in the House by the voluntary 
retirement of Mr. Reed and the choice of Gen. Henderson is 
more significant, for it means greater harmony between the 
President and the leader of legislation in the House. Gen. 
Henderson is a man of independent convictions, of broad 
mind and large sympathies. He can be firm without being 
autocratic, strong without being overbearing. In the last 
Congress he was associated with Speaker Reed on the Com- 
mittee on Rules which controls the order of business in the 
House. This: committee is practically the governor to the 
legislative engine, and it opens and shuts valves as occasion 
or policy seem to dictate; and this, too, is now the supreme 
function of the speaker. As the speaker is chairman of this 
committee, which is composed of five persons, three of whom 
are Republicans, he practically has control of the business of 
the House, unless overruled by a majority of its members. 
The position of the speaker reminds me of the convenient 
centralization of power which a man may exercise who runs 
a modern steam-launch, with one hand on the throttle-valve 
and the other on the rudder. But in this case the launch 
is a first-class ocean liner, manned by a pretty large 
crew. 

Gen. Henderson is not the only man who has a new seat. 
The usual drawing for seats took place at the opening. The 
respect the House pays to age and service was shown in 
unanimously permitting ex-Speaker Grow, now in his seventy- 
seventh year, and Representative Harmer, who after twenty- 
six years of membership has just begun his fourteenth term 
of consecutive service in the House, to choose their seats in 
advance of the drawing. All other favoritism is sternly for- 
bidden. When, finally, the drawing was completed, the mu- 
tations of fortune seemed to have stirred up the old arrange- 
ment considerably ; and the pages and doorkeepers wandered 
about confusedly, trying to find out who was here and who 
was there. ‘That Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio occupied the same 
seat that he has held for six or eight years is not due to 
favors of fortune, but favors of friendship. There are 
always members, new or old, ready to exchange seats with 
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him, so that he gets into his old place. Those who are 
interested in the doctrine of chances may note a curious 
fact told to me by Mr. Hepburn of Iowa. Two years ago 
his name was called on the three hundred and fifty-fifth 
drawing, and this year he was called on precisely the same 
number, leaving him each time but three seats to choose 
from. ; 

But the organization of Congress is not wholly complete, 
and will not be until all the committees are made up. This 
is one of the most onerous tasks of the speaker. There are 
a hundred new members in the House. To distribute them 
on the proper committees is less difficult than to satisfy the 
old members who are asking for promotion or transfers. A 
new member is expected to take what he can get, but the 
speaker tries to make appointments with some reference to 
previous experience or to expressed wishes. ‘Then it is for 
members to work or shirk, as they see fit. In the last Con- 
gress a certain member was given a place on an important 
committee. He apparently did not appreciate the honor or 
the opportunity ; for, although the committee met every week, 
and sometimes three or four times a week, he never even 
darkened the doors of the committee room. But he drew 
his salary just the same. 

What is to be the work of the new Congress? There is 
no likelihood that it will be called on to meet the responsi- 
bilities of war which fell upon the Fifty-fifth Congress. It 
will have, however, to bear the responsibilities of peace 
which have come through the events of war. I have seen 
no member who did not prophesy an active and exciting 
session. The Republicans have a working majority in the 
House ; but it is small as compared with the last Congress, 
and will mean some close tussles on close questions. On 
the other hand, the strength of the Republican majority in 
the Senate will make it possible to pass measures which 
could not be carried through the last Congress. This is 
notably true of legislation affecting the currency and the 
gold standard. Though many members were elected pre- 
cisely on this issue, nothing was done in the House during 
the last Congress: first, because the Committee on Banking 
and Currency was hopelessly divided; and, secondly, because 
any measure passed by the House would have been turned 
down in the Senate. Time was saved, however, by the 
Republican majority appointing a committee at the close 
of the last session to prepare a bill to be reported imme- 
diately after the opening of the present Congress. This bill 
has run the gauntlet of the Republican caucus, and will be 
the first important subject to receive consideration. Another 
bill, with different provisions, has been launched by the 
Finance Committee in the Senate. It will be the task of 
some future conference committee to perform the magician’s 
feat of rubbing two rabbits into one. 

Another matter which will doubtless receive much atten- 
tion is the Isthmus canal. Though the charter or term of 
concession of the old Nicaragua Canal Company has expired, 
the company itself is not dead, and may be able to obtain a 
renewal of the concession. Meanwhile a new company has 
been formed, supported by powerful capitalists, who have 
secured a new concession. ‘This means a fight in the lobby 
as well as on the floor. New legislation in regard to trusts 
and monopolies is altogether likely. Thus it will be seen 
some of the most prominent questions before Congress 
have a direct bearing on the business interests of the 
country. 

Then the government of our new possessions will require 
fresh legislation, and will reopen questions which, together 
with the gold standard and the subject of trusts, will have an 
important bearing on the elections next year. But in the 
eyes of many people on both continents the United States 
Senate can perform no greater service to modern civilization 
between now and the holidays than by promptly ratifying 
The Hague Convention, 
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The City of God. 


“For behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 


O thou not made with hands, 
Not throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem ! 


Where’er the gentle heart. 
Finds courage from above, 
Where’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love, 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art. 
— Francis Turner Palgrave. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Star and the Manger. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swad- 
ling clothes, and lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.— 
LUKE ii. 12, 13. 

Matthew tells about the star, and Luke about the manger. 
The religious imagination of the world has combined the two, 
and says the star stood over the manger. The critics deal 
with facts: the popular heart deals with realities. Facts are 
hard and bare until they fall under the light of the imagina- 
tion and are taken up into life. To-day some are keeping 
Christmas in ways we cannot comprehend, for reasons that 
we do not appreciate. Others, because they do not believe 
what is taught by the Church of Rome or the Church of 
England or the Church of America, keep no Christmas at all. 

But the spirit in which all the world can keep Christmas 
Day is one that rises above the differences of creed, is broader 
than any distinction of race, and rests for its sanction upon 
no theory concerning the miracle of birth and no explanation 
of the facts attending the birth of one who was great enough 
to gather to himself the hopes, the expectations, the prophe- 
cies, the ideals and dream of a hundred generations. When 
I saw a Christmas tree in the house of a Jew, the Star in 
the East seemed to be shining again over our Western world, 
and indicating the coming day when at last the strife between 
the mind and heart of the world would be over. 

What would not the world now give for authentic records 
of the whole life of Jesus? When it was too late to recover 
the lost story of his boyhood and youth, there were those 
living who would have gone on their knees across a conti- 
nent if thereby they might have come upon the traces of his 
blessed presence and have learned how he spent those years 
of which the brief record is, “ And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth; and he was subject unto them.” .. . 
“ And Jesus advanced in wisdom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and men.” That is all that remains of the eighteen 
years between the visit to the temple and the beginning of 
his ministry. 

When we stop to think why it was impossible to restore 
the lost memories of Jesus, we get a hint of the great gain 
since that time. Poverty, exile, slavery, or death, was the 
fate of one defeated in war. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the Hebrew who attempted to retrace the steps of Jesus 
would have walked over a desert in which would have been 
seen the uninhabited ruins of the homes of the common 
people who heard him gladly. The house at Bethany was 
empty. The fishermen had fled from the Sea of Galilee; the 
children no longer played in the market-places of Jerusalem ; 
the feasting in rich men’s houses was over, and the singing 
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and dancing of the peasants had ceased. In all the places 
where Jesus had shared the common life of the people there 
was now desolation and a desert. 

But Jesus had been there. In the hearts of a few the 
light of heaven had been shining. Of a few the ears had 
been attuned to the singing of the angels. For a few the 
And now scattered in 
exile, in desperate poverty, in fear for their lives, in the 
humiliation and shame of defeat and dispersion, the Star of 
Bethlehem shone over the cradle of the infant religion, the 
manger was lighted with the glory of the Highest. 

These exiles carried with them a light which was to lighten 
the Gentiles. Let us try to get at the nature of that light, 
and in our own hearts invite its shining. 

Three things Jesus believed and taught with such sim- 
plicity and sincerity that he seems hardly to have known 
how great they were. He seems never to have thought out 
the hard things he was to do, and then say, Now this I 
believe, and this I will do. But without effort, apparently, 
he received and acted upon three revolutionary ideas. 


In the first place, he acted as if he really believed that God 


was the infinite and loving Father of the human race. We 
hear much in our time about the lack of originality in Jesus. 
We are told that all his sayings may be found scattered 
through the writings of prophets and sages. Perhaps they 
may. Certainly, some had called God a father before Jesus 
came. The peculiarity of his teaching was that he lived as 
if he believed what he said. He did not say, Now I will 
set you an example: I will show you how to live; but out of 
an inner and sublimer impulse he simply lived so that in all 
the ages since the world has been taking example therefrom. 
One peculiarity of his trust in God as Father, a peculiarity 
which was the source of constant strength and comfort, was 
that he regarded himself as set to do the Father’s business. 
Commonly, men say: If God is my Father, I have the right 
to ask favors of him. I have a right to ask him to carry 
out my plans. From him I may expect prosperity and hap- 
piness. But from Jesus comes no such word. His thought 
was so high, so noble, so true, that it has never been im- 
peached by any discovery of science or any doubt of 
philosophy. 

Something like this would be the modern form of his 
teaching. There are going on above the thoughts of men, 
in the upper regions of that mighty world of which we are 
part, processes which greatly concern the sons of men. On 
the earth there are evils to be abolished, there are good 
things to come, there is great and honorable work for those 
who are willing. In the progress of the world we may have 
a part. In the work going on in the high places we may 
have a share. God’s business is our business. That is to 
say in his thought of Sonship there was none of the weak- 
ness of that sentimentality that has often made the Gospel 
an offence. In Jesus it was a virile sentiment: it meant 
work, courage, a high purpose, and such absorption in the 
object for which he lived that he scarcely stopped to think 
whether the events of the day were or were not such as he 
had a right to expect. “I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straitened until it be accomplished!” 
That has been ever since the cry of the brave men who have 
shown that humanity is a divine thing, and that God is the 
everlasting Father of the race. 

But this was not the only thing in which he was unique, 
the only one of his kind. He also lived as if the other part 
of Sonship was a truth. He actually lived as if he believed 
that every man was his brother, that every woman was his 
sister, that every child was a member of the family to which 
he belonged, and had as good a right in the Father’s house 
as he had. There had been talk about brotherhood in the 
world before that. But it was brotherhood with a limitation. 
Kings and queens were brothers and sisters. Philosophers 
had their brotherhood. The rich recognized the tie of kin- 
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dred. The wise and good admitted each other to fellowship. 
Those who were of one church, then as now, called each 
other brother and sister. But he lived, thought, felt, and 
acted as if, when it came to these differences, he did not 
know the difference. To me that is the supreme miracle in 
the life of Jesus. He could treat the worst kind of a woman 
with as much consideration as if she were a high-born and 
self-respecting lady, and seem not to know the difference, 
and yet with such divine discretion that all the woman in her 
responded to the call of kinship and duty. 

He seemed to be repelled by no one but the hypocrite. 
The bad man who made a smooth profession of piety, while 
he sat in judgment on the sinful, stirred him to wrath. He 
smote through the mask of hypocrisy, and swept away the 
last refuge of the pretender. Doubtless his denunciation of 
the scribes and Pharisees has been much exaggerated. 
Those who wrote his memoirs bitterly resented the treatment 
he received from them. He did denounce them, but never 
for his own sake. Always he stood between them and 
the poor, the unfortunate, and the sinful. His very scorn of 
scorn, his hate of hate, was an assertion of the brotherhood 
which they despised. 

But another thing he did and said by which more than by 
any other assertion ever made through human act and 
speech he has shaped, moulded, and controlled the course of 
human destiny. He lived in the sight of all men up to the 
high level of the belief that man is an indestructible creature, 
that he came out of the Infinite and the Eternal Being and 
shares the fortunes of the Infinite and the Eternal. It was 
no mere assertion that for every man there is a life to come. 
That is a statement merely, and may have in it no religious 
significance whatever. 

Jesus said little about the doctrine. But he and Paul, who 
came after him, transfused all preaching and conversation 
and action with the red blood, the vitality, the electric energy, 
of the conviction that the essence, the reality, the real life of 
a human being is indestructible. 

This we judge not so much because of anything that he 
said in set discourse as by what he did, by the impression 
he made upon those who were nearest to him, and by the 
traditions that flowed out into the European world. The 
great effect of his living and thinking was to teach the 
world that a human soul isindestructible. It is like the gold 
which can be transmuted in form, put to all uses base or beau- 
tiful, which may shine in the temple of art, or virtue, or pass 
current as the wages of sin, but in all its transformations and 
uses is still recoverable. Of a human soul he says, trust it, use 
it, risk it in all honorable enterprise, be not afraid. Floods 
cannot drown it. Fire cannot burn it. Death cannot in- 
terrupt its continuity. I am not here this morning to argue, 
but to tell what happened; and this happened. In the cour- 
age inspired by that belief, men, women, poor, unknown, not 
learned, in banishment, and in disgrace,— driven throughout 
Europe and Africa like leaves before the wind in a storm, — 
yielded not to circumstances, but rearranged circumstances 
and created them, when society scorned them, made new so- 
ciety, when fellowship was denied them, made new fellowships, 
filled the Roman Empire with a brotherhood which the em- 
peror recognized as the rival to his throne. Then began the 
struggle for life and death between the empire and the 
brotherhood. On the side of the empire was power in its 
most imposing formand splendor. On the side of the brother- 
hood was the belief that the souls of men were in the hands 
of God and were indestructible. The advocates of brother- 
hood believed that the occasion was important enough to test 
the belief they held and had derived from Jesus, that God 
was their Father; that, as his children, they had his work to 
do, and that, doing it, they were safe; that, whatever might 
happen to their bodies, they were safe; and that to bring the 
power of Fatherhood and Sonship into the common life of 
mankind it was worth while to go forward. 
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In three hundred years the brotherhood mastered the em- 
pire. The sign by which they conquered was contempt, not 
for human life, but for the accidents of life. They said, To 
a child of God, doing his proper work, nothing can happen 
that is disgraceful, nothing can defeat him, nothing can put 
him to shame. So far did they carry it that beautiful stories 
sprang up and passed from mouth to mouth, in which even 
now we may read that for some the flames parted or that 
they were soft as velvet and smelled like violets. Wild 
beasts licked their feet; and, when the delicate maiden was 
stripped and thrown into the arena, a garment of flame both 
clothed her and protected her. 

One is tempted to enlarge upon the story of the advanc- 
ing brotherhood ; but enough has been said to indicate the 
nature of the power that flowed into the common life to 
take its part as one of the forces which was to meet and 
master the bestial part of man and of society. Now when 
that way of looking at life and destiny came as the shining 
of a great light on the hills of Judea, as the coming of a 
new day on the plains of Bethlehem we need not wonder 
that men heard the singing of angels. The only wonder is 
that we do not hear them now. 

Because this religion, of which we to-day celebrate the 
founder, was eagerly welcomed by the poor and the miser- 
able, it has been called a religion of sorrow, to be super- 
seded some day. But the religion of sorrow is above all 
others the religion of joy. The same sun that drives away 
the clouds of sorrow is the abundant source of light and 
warmth for the beautiful and the glad. The star still shines 
over the manger in all the lowly places of human life. 


Spiritual Life. 


Oh, think not, if thou art not called to work 

In mission fields of some far-distant clime, 
That thine is no grand mission. Every deed 

That comes to thee in God’s allotted time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine could be, 
Since God’s;high will appointed it_to thee. 

— Anna Temple. 
ae 


The present consequences of our conduct are not all we 
have to meet. The lines of moral and spiritual law must run 
on through all the worlds and all states of being. The 
change which is made by dropping the body cannot arrest the 
effect of deeds done in the body. So far as those deeds were 
done by the mind and will, they work their results in the 
mind and will— C. G. Ames. 


Pd 


It is not as if we could all be soldiers in the armies of our 
country or sailors on her men-of-war; but to live a life with- 
out courage, that would be to live a life not worth living. 
Even for those of us who unwillingly or gladly stay at home, 
there are opportunities, not merely for courageous moments, 
but for a courageous habit of the soul,— opportunities which 
call for the most manly courage and put us to the sternest 
proof.— John White Chadwick. 


& 
PRAYER. 


Give me grace to fight like a soldier of Thine, without 
wrath and without fear. Give me to do my duty, but give the 
victory when thou pleasest. Let me live, if so thou wilt; let 
me die, if so thou wilt, only let me die in honor with thee. 
Let thy truth be victorious, if not now, yet when it shall please 
thee; and, oh, I pray, let no deed of mine delay its coming. 
Let my work fail if it be unto evil, but save my soul in 
truth. Amen.— George Fox. 
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Literature. 


Recent Poetry. 


Any one who has read Gertrude Hall’s Far 
from To-day will expect something like very 
real poetry in her Age of Fairy Gold, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. Such an one 
will not be disappointed. There is delicate 
fancy here; and there is strong imagination, 
with no end of brave conceits. What a 
striking variation on a favorite theme of 
Omar Khayyam is the three-stanza poem 
upon ‘‘Dust!’’ Something in the Emily 
Dickinson line is XXIII., which, like 
many of the others, has no name. It has, 
too, Emily Dickinson’s defective form. 
Yet worse; for Miss Dickinson was indiffer- 
ent to perfect rhymes, Miss Hall to perfect 
thythm. Whence here and there something 
cacophonous. Most weird is XVIII. ; most 
tender, XLI.; most jolly, XVI, ‘‘To a 
Weed.’’ 

Louise Imogen Guiney’s Zhe Martyrs’ 
Ldyl, and Shorter Poems (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), has a defect or a quality that is not 
too common in current poetry. It is over- 
loaded with intellectual culture. The out- 
lines of her Martyr’s Zdyl are taken from the 
Acta Sanctorum and Saint Ambrose. The 
little drama is a beautiful and noble render- 
ing of the story of Didymus and Theodora. 
It contains lines and passages of peculiar 
strength and charm. Many of the shorter 
poems are quite worthy of their companion- 
ship with the initial one, ‘‘*Because no 
Man hath hired us”’ strikes an heroic note, 
which we have had from Miss Guiney be- 
fore, and are glad to have again. It rings a 
second time in ‘‘The Recruit,’’ where the 
subject is one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘Faithful Failures. ’’ 

Quite as thoughtful as Miss Guiney’s 
book, but with less burden of culture and 
allusion, is Voices by Katherine Coolidge 
(Little, Brown & Co.). But these sonnets 
and other poems are not more thoughtful than 
they are impassioned. They are characterized 
by a remarkable nobility of substance and of 
form. What a truly magnificent sonnet, for 
example, is, — 


“Uplift, O Lord, to plenitude of power’’! 


We cannot think of any poet of the highest 
rank in whose wreath this myrtle leaf might 
not shine unabashed. And there are several 
others quite as good as this, one of them, — 


**TLet us not mourn the irrevocable past!’’ 


The other poems do not impress us so 
deeply as the sonnets, but this may be only 
because the sonnets are so superlatively good. 
It is an open secret that the writer of these 
admirable things is a daughter of the his- 
torian, Francis Parkman. 

It is from hence a drop like Lucifer’s from 
heaven to Richard Arnold Greene’s Songs 
Srom the Psalter (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
One must go to the ‘‘Bay Psalm-book’’ for 
worse doggerel than we have here. How 
loose the paraphrase may be inferred from 
the fact that it takes eight stanzas of four 
lines each to render ‘'By the Rivers of 
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Babylon,’’ where, instead of the final impre- 
cation, we have this :— 
‘*Be happy he that, with hard shock, 
Thy children takes, with strength un- 


swerving, 
And dasheth them against the rock. ’’ 


KNIGHT AND BARBARA. By David Starr 
Jordan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. Those who have known the president 
of Stanford University only through his more 
serious work will have a new sensation as 
they examine this unique and delightful book 
for children, which proves the author’s ver- 
satility, as well as his genuine sympathy 
with little ones and his talent for fun-mak- 
ing. These tales were told first to his own 
children, and his apology for letting them go 
further (an apology the reader will consider 
most superfluous) is that he never meant to 
do it. Some of the stories are original, 
some imitative, and some travesties on the 
work of ‘‘real story-tellers.’’ More distinc- 
tive even than the stories are the accompany- 
ing illustrations,—Jova fide productions of 
California school-children,—to whom the 
stories had been told. These drawings inter- 
est the child reader far more than the most 
carefully finished and artistic examples of 
the work of our most popular illustrators. 
Among the funniest stories are some new 
versions of the ancient Greek legends, and 
the accompanying pictures are here quite in- 
dispensable. That of Andromeda, tied to a 


rock and crying for her mother, with her | 


mouth wide open, while a good-natured look- 
ing sea-monster approaches her undismayed, 
or the one which shows the Sphinx calmly 
chewing up men, or certain equally effective 
ones from the Norse mythology, have peculiar 
claims to the admiration of the critic. They 
need no other excuse for being than their ap- 
peal to one’s sense of the humorous; but 
President Jordan sees in them, also, ‘‘a cer- 
tain value as original documents in the study 
of the working of the child-mind. ”’ 


VANITY Farr. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Harper & Brothers.—Successful 
plays are now finding large additional oppor- 
tunity for royalties to the author through 
publication in the form of novels. Sosuccess- 
ful novels are dramatized and moulded to fit 
the exigencies of the stage, often even at con- 
siderable damage to the story. But in this 
book we have a classic novel, recently dram- 
atized for Mrs. Fiske’s wonderful interpreta- 
tion of the heroine, and now republished for 
the purpose of embellishing the text with 
photographic illustrations of the scenes and 
characters as presented on the stage. Both 
novel and play thus meet, and to mutual 
gain. Thackeray’s story, as he wrote it, is 
far more interesting reading than the deleted 
version given in the play; yet the dramatic 
scenes, the grouping of characters, the vivid 
impersonation of the heroine by Mrs. Fiske 
herself, as reproduced in the illustrations 
here given, add a living interest which is not 
without value. The original play-bill, as 
presented at Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York, September 12, is printed in the be- 
ginning of the volume, and shows the reader 
the names of the actors whose impersonations 
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appear in the illustrations throughout the 
book. The frontispiece is a capital photo- 
graph of Mrs. Fiske in character as ‘‘ Becky 
Sharp. ’’ 


BROWNING: PorT AND Man. A Survey. 
By Elizabeth Luther Cary. Illustrated. 
New York: Knickerbocker Press, G. P. 


Putnam's Sons. $3.75.—A sumptuous, well- 
printed, well-illustrated, and altogether agree- 
able volume for the season. Some of the 
pictures have done duty before, —notably, two 
which appeared in the 7ezzyson, by the same 
author, last year. The author’s preface states 
the case fairly, and frankly admits that this 
is a book which aims to be a compilation, a 
survey of the character and work of Browning 
and the various estimates of them which haye 
appeared in English and American literature. 
The author does not profess to write a new 
biography, but desires to make the impres- 


sion that Browning’s poetry may be read for 


pleasure. In the closing paragraph Browning 
himself is cited to prove that he shared with 
the author a feeling of humorous wonder at 
the multiplication of societies devoted to the 
interpretation of his poems. There are 
twenty-nine illustrations, four of them re- 
produced from the Art Journal of London. 


A CALIFORNIA IDyL. By Emest McGaffey. 
San Francisco: Channing Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.—This year the annual publica- 
tion of the Channing Auxiliary takes the 
form of a book instead of a calendar. Ernest 
McGaffey’s picturesque poem, 4 California 
dyl, has been printed on heavy-coated paper, 
and generously illustrated from original draw- 
ings by W. H. Bull. It is bound in cream- 
colored covers made from the fibre of the 
Vucca brevifolia, and backed with brown 
leather, making it the most curious and in- 
teresting book in its outside appearance that 
we have seen this season. It is typically 
Californian in every way, and is a charming 
reminder of that part of the country. It 
ought to have a good sale during the Christ- 
mas season, and may be ordered from the 
Channing Auxiliary Committee, corner Geary 
and Franklin Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
The price is $1. It may be had also in 
Japan vellum for 50 cents; and, although 
less striking and unusual in this form, the 
delicate white covers are very attractive. 


CHILD VERSE. By John B. Tabb. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co, {1t.—These 
poems are no less quaint in thought and ex- 
pression than those which appeared in Father 
Tabb’s first volume of verses. Most of them 
have the real child spirit in them; that is, 
they are among the poems which children 
themselves naturally like. Many are for the 
very smallest ones, like ‘‘Foot-soldiers’’ and 
‘“‘The Baby’s Star,’’ which are just the 
thymes.to say to a three-year-old at night 
while he is being undressed, especially if 
one has prejudices against many of the 
Mother Goose jingles or is willing to try a 
change. Some are such plays on words as 
children always enjoy. Others still—there 
are not many of these—are religious in feel- 
ing, daring in their perfect simplicity, and 
yet quaintly reverent, The rule that one 
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Holiday Books 


The Tent on the Beach 


oF OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.  Holi- 

dition. With z2 full-page photogravure illus- 

sarions by CHARLES H.and MARCIA O. WOOD- 
BURY. Handsomely bound, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Marble Faun 
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By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Roman 
Edition. With 48 fine full-page Pictures. 2 vols., 
16m0, $3.00. 


Backlog Studies 


By, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Holiday 
Edition. With 12 Illustrations and 13 Headpieces. 
By EDMUND H. GARRETT. 12m0, $2.00. 


The American in Holland 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. With 
a Map and x6 I\lustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


James Russell Lowell and his 


Friends 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. A 
book of Biography and Reminiscences, with 48 Ilus- 
trations, including many Portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 
Every-day Butterflies 


By SAMUEL H. SCUDDER. With 8 full-page 
illustrations and many in text. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The First Book of Birds 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. With 24 text 
cuts and 20 full-page Illustrations, of which 8 are col- 
ored. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Fiction —Illustrated % 2 x 


Loveliness: A Story 

By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
trated. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
The Other Fellow 

Stories by F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. Large-paper Edition, limited 
to 300 copies, printed on hand-made paper, $3.00 net. 
Square Pegs 
$ By ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. Crown 8vo, 
1.50. 


The Queen’s Twin, 


and Other Stories 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Tiverton Tales 
By ALICE BROWN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Prisoners of Hope 
By MARY JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Wife of his Youth, and Other 


Stories 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A Pretty Tory 

By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Under the Cactus Flag 

A Story of Life in Mexico. By NORA ARCHI- 
BALD SMITH. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


An Unknown Patriot 


By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Illus- 


Tilus- 


16mo, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
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& &® History and Biography #& & 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 


America 


By JOHN FISKE. With 8 Maps. 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


The End of an Era 
By JOHN S. WISE. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Mrs. Howe’s Reminiscences 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. With 24 Ilustra- 
tions, including many Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Letters and Recollections of John 


Murray Forbes 


Edited by his daughter, SARAH F, HUGHES, 
With two Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 


Contemporaries 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
12m0, $2.00. 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With three Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Horace Bushnell 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER, D.D. With two 
Portraits of Dr, Bushnell. 12mo, $2.00, 


Edwin M. Stanton 


By GEORGE C. GORHAM. 
8vo, $6.00, 


Charles Henry Davis 


Rear Admiral 1807-1877. By his son, Captain 
CHARLES H. DAVIS, U.S.N. With a photogra- 
vure Portrait. 8vo, $3.00. 


2 vols. Crown 


Illustrated, 2 vols., 


[un American Statesmen Series 


Salmon P. Chase 


By Professor ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 
r6mo, $1.25. 


Thaddeus Stevens 


By SAMUEL W. McCALL, 16mo, $1.25. 


Poetry %& #% % % & 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


New Household Edition, from new plates. Witha 
Biographical Sketch, N umbered Lines, Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, and 127 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Complete Poetical Works and 
Letters of John Keats 


Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the other Cam- 
bridge Editions. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Martyrs’ Idyl, and Shorter 


Poems 
By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


New Cabinet Poets 


The Poetical Works of ALFRED, LORD TEN- 
SONS OLIVER Bo INE HOLMES, JOHN 
G. WHITTIER. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 

AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, BRET HARTE, 

IR WALTER SCOTT. New plates of larger type, 
bound in new style, each $1.00. 


16m0, $1.00, 
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HTON, MIEFETS & COMPANY'S 
New and Holiday Books 


Books for Young People #* * 


Plantation Pageants 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. Illustrated 
by E, BOYD SMITH. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. A New Edition 
from new Plates. Illustrated, In a new and attrac- 
tive binding. Square 12mo, 50 cents. 


A Jersey Boy in the Revolution 


BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Dorothy and her Friends 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. Illustrated by 
WALTER L. GREENE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Nannie’s Happy Childhood 


By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. With adeco- 
rative cover and Illustrations by WALTER L. 
GR E. Square 12mo, 


$1.00. 
Betty Leicester’s Christmas 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. With a decorative 
cover and Illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


The Little Fig-tree Stories 


By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. With a decora- 
tive cover and Illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Raphael 


A collection of 15 pictures anda Portrait of the 
Painter, with Introduction and Interpretation. Edited 
by ESTEL LE M. HURLL. In the Riverside Art 
Series, 16mo, 75 cents. 


Essays & Miscellaneous # & 


A Century of Science, and Other 


Essays 
By JOHN FISKE. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Is Polite Society Polite? and Other 
Short Essays 


“By JULIA WARD HOWE. With a Portrait of 
the Author. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


How Much is left of the Old Doc- 
trines ? 

Fe WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 

1.25, 


God’s Education of Man 
P By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE, D.D. 
1.25. 


Religio Pictoris 
By HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN. 


$1.50. 


The Book of Legends 


Gathered and rewritten by HORACE E, SCUD- 
DER. With a frontispiece Illustration. 16mo, so 


16mo, 
16mo, 


12mo, 


cents. 


The King’s Jester, and Other Short 
Plays for Small Stages 
By CARO ATHERTON DUGAN. Square r2mo, 


$1.50. 
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should never give a child poetry which a 
grown person may not enjoy is usually a 
good one, and this volume will interest all 
who cared for his other poems, 


From Kincpom to CoLony. By Mary 
Devereux. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This story of the town of Marble- 
head, set in the times of the Revolution, 
differs from most historical novels in having 
no fighting or bloodshed to record. The 
feeling between Whig and Tory, the conde- 
scension of the red-coats and the uncon- 
cealed resentment of the colonists form an 
important part of the tale. Wesee Washing- 
_ton at his headquarters in Cambridge; and, 
indeed, he acts as the deus ex machina to 
straighten out very tangled affairs at the 
proper moment. But the interest of the tale 
is almost wholly romantic. The heroine is a 
wilful, inconsistent little descendant from the 
Puritan settlers. Her lover, a soldier pledged 
to fight against the colonists, takes counsel 
of his desires rather than of his reason, and 
carries her off in a hot-headed fashion that 
would accord not ill with young Lochinvar’s 
doings. As it is a story of the Devereux 
family, it is possible there may be a basis, 
more or less slight, of family tradition under 
the fiction. 


In Case oF NEED. By Ralph Bergengren. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.— 
Mr. Bergengren, inspired by a longing to do 
good to human kind, and ‘‘oil the wheels of 
circumstance,’’ has collected a number of 
wise sayings, here reproduced from pen and 
ink, amplified them into stanzas, and com- 
bined each with a full-page illustration. For 
instance, — 

‘fA steady glare 


Fierce beasts will scare’’ 
becomes 


‘*TIf you should meet, or be it night or day, 

A savage beast, be not afraid, but stay, 
And boldly look the creature in the eye, — 
A course which always frightens it away.’’ 


On the opposite page is a convincing repre- 
sentation of a woman staring a mouse out of 
countenance. That all angry men should 
count to ten, that man cannot stay in bed all 
day, and other undoubted truths, are similarly 
set forth. The humor will generally bring a 
laugh by the time the illustration is reached. 


THE HuMAN Boy. By Eden Philpotts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—Not 
many of the books about boys have been 
written from the boy’s own point of view, — 
a fact emphasized by the genuinely boyish 
spirit of these eleven stories, which might 
have been taken down from actual verbatim 
dictation, so true to life are they in tone, 
expression, and the general outlook in life. 
Mr. Philpotts seems to have remembered 
more thanyhe has invented. 
which all these boys attend is typically Eng- 
lish, and differs in many respects from those 
in this country; but the type has become 
familiar through many books for boys, be- 
ginning with School Days at Rugby. One 
must be singularly indifferent to boyhood 
generally if he does not find more than one 
good laugh between these pages, brought up 
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quite as quickly by some bit of boyish rea- 
soning as through the humor of certain situa- 
tions. 


STEPHEN, THE Brack. By Caroline H. 
Pemberton. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co. $1.—The elements of tragedy are in 
this book from the beginning. It could not 
be otherwise, telling, as it does, the story of 
a beautiful young girl separated by her 
hardly perceptible strain of negro blood from 
honorable relations with the man she loves; 
while he, in seeking her, brings to the pur- 
suit all the advantages of a superior race. 
In this case the knot is cut by death, when 
she gives her life to save ‘‘Stephen, the 
Black,’’ from being lynched. The author has 
not had the power to make the most of her 
conceptions, either of character or situation; 
and the book is to be read largely from an 
interest in its general subject,—the develop- 
ment of the colored people. Several of the 
chapters seem to have a basis of actual ex- 
perience... The final plea is for patience and 
for a belief in the certain though gradual 
evolution of the race. 


TALES OF HEROIC AGES: FRITHJOF AND 
RoLanD. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—The 
first volume of these ‘‘Heroic Tales’’ told 
the story of Siegfried and Beowulf. This one 
recounts the adventures of the Viking of 
Norway and the Paladin of France. The 
scholarly writer succeeds in making her books 
deeply interesting, and she does more. In 
Frithjof, a story unconnected with the mythi- 
cal cycle of the Edda, and only slightly in- 
clusive of supernatural agencies, she shows a 
picture of Norse life just before it was 
changed by the advent of Christianity, —prob- 
ably in the eighth century. To conjure up 
from the past ‘‘a live piece out of the Middle 
Ages, with its rude feudal chivalry,’’ she 
would have us pass by all the histories, and 
take up the Chanson de Roland; and she has 
given us the main incidents of this military 
epic in vivid, picturesque fashion, and in 
their proper setting. 


THE GRAND MADEMOISELLE. By James 
Eugene Farmer. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co, $1.25.—This stirring romance pictures 
noble life in France in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when Louis Quatorze 
was in his minority and Mazarin and De 
Retz were keeping the country in turmoil. 
The dashing young hero was ready to fight 
for his dinner, love the first lady in France, 
or die for his honor at a moment’s notice. 
He could rhyme while he fought, as well as 
Cyrano himself; and he loved a jest even 
better than fighting, better than his dinner, 
almost better than his fair lady, whom he 
might serve, but could never hope to possess. 
His brilliant wit is the distinctive feature of 
the book, which otherwise is much like other 
popular tales of adventure in France, where 
these light, gay, dramatic stories seem espe- 
cially in place. It ends with the fight at St. 
Antoine, 


THE SwoRD OF JUSTICE By Sheppard 
Stevens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25.—This, historical novel covers new 
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ground in fiction, dealing, as it does, with 
events treated in Parkman’s Pioneers of 
France in the New World. It opens with the 
destruction of the Huguenots by Menendez at 
Fort Caroline, Fla., ‘‘not as to Frenchmen, 
but as to heretics,’’ and ends with the re- 
venge taken by Dominique de Gourgues, 
‘*not as to Catholics, but as to robbers and 
murderers.’’ The youthful love of Eugenie 
and Pierre is a beautiful idyl, set in scenes 
of danger. A novel and interesting part of 
the story is that which takes us among the 
Indians, and shows them, not as they are too 
often pictured, from the outside, but with a 
sympathetic study of their customs and feel- 
ings. 


TALES OF AN OLD CHATEAU. By Mar- 
guerite Bouvet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co, $1.25. Sweet William, Little Mar- 
torie’s Love-story, and several other tales have 
made known the charming, poetic, often 
quaint style of this writer, who chooses, 
naturally, themes of the chivalry or the glory 
of France. Each of these five chapters tells 
an incident which really occurred during the 
French Revolution; and it adds to the inter- 
est to have Miss Bouvet’s word for it that 
her great-grandfather was really an officer in 
the King’s Guards at that time, and that the 
‘*Golden Amulet’’ saved his life in very 
truth, just as related here. The illustrations 
are by Helen Maitland Armstrong, and are 
unusually appropriate. 


Heipi. By Johanne Spyri. Translated 
from the German by Helen B. Dole. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co.—Frau Spyri’s charming 
story of merry, amusing, warm-hearted little 
‘Heidi’? has gone through many editions in 
its original German; and this is by no means 
the first time that it has been translated into 
English. Mrs. Dole has succeeded in keep- 


School 


Jeachers 


and High School students 
can make their Saturdays 
and their Winter vacation 
exceedingly profitable by 
securing subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


An agent does not have to con- 
vince one against his will in 
order to secure a subscriber to 
either of these unique, high-class 
periodicals. .There is no argu- 
ment against them. There are 
innumerable arguments in their 
favor. 

Liberal commissions on all sub- 
scriptions. Liberal rebates for 
large clubs. The larger the club, 
the larger the rebate. 

And in addition to these induce- 
ments, we are going to give $18,000 to 


the 764 most successful agents. 
Write for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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ing the homely simplicity of the original; 
and its quiet humor, its wholesome outlook 
on life, and the animation of its style fit it 
well for small American readers. The intro- 
duction to this version is written by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, who agrees with German 
critics in pronouncing this a classic for chil- 
dren. / 


Miscellaneous. 


It is somewhat late to mention the Christ- 
mas Cyvitic, which comes full of interesting 
literary matter. Most of it is critical, but 
some of it is fresh and original. We think 
nothing is gained by yielding to the tendency 
toward the bizarre in illustration which in- 
fects so many perodicals. It is not catering 
to the popular taste, for the public does not 
demand it. The Critic is wise enough and 
strong enough to resist the tendency and 
maintain the dignity of the craft. The 
Critic is one of our best literary journals. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole’s admirable little 
book, Zhe Young Citizen, affords the best 
help we know for instilling into a child’s 
mind straightforward, honest ideas about 
the loyalty he owes to the State and the re- 
sponsibilities that come with citizenship. 
Such chapters as ‘‘What the Children can do 
for their City,’’ ‘‘The Laws of the Land,’’ 
‘‘The City Beautiful,’’ and ‘‘Who Patriots 
are,’’ teach a simple, practical patriotism 
that especially needs to be emphasized. The 
book is intended as a reader for home and 
school, in the hope that it will awaken the 
natural interest of the children in the things 
that concern the city and the nation. Mr. 
Dole has succeeded in making his book clear 
and interesting. It is fully illustrated. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


An attractive calendar is that compiled by 
Miss E. H. Moore, 314 Baldwin Street, El- 
mira, N.Y., and called simply 4 1900 Year 
Book, A quotation is given for each day in 
the year, and much care and good taste have 
been shown in the choice of these ex- 
tracts. They are taken from a wide range of 
thinkers and poets. The selections are of 
various kinds, poetical, reflective, occasion- 
ally historical, for the most part helpful and 
encouraging in sentiment. A longer poem is 
usually given at the beginning of each 
month, generally appropriate to the season. 
The calendar comes in neat, pretty covers 
with bright ribbons, ready to be hung up 
over one’s desk, where it may serve the 
double purpose of helping him keep his en- 
gagements and tone up his spirit with good 
thoughts. The price is 60 cents postpaid; 
and Miss Moore will send the calendar on 
application. 


The Unitarian Calendar for 1900, for sale at 
25 Beacon Street, made by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, is a very attractive calen- 
dar. Each page contains the days of one 
week, with the numeral date on the left and 
the name of the day on the right, with a 
space adapted for memoranda. At the head 
of each page is an autograph sentiment, fur- 
nished for the most part by living men. In 
a few cases, such as that of Lowell, Holmes, 
and Channing, a printed sentiment appears, 
followed by the fac-simile of the author’s 
signature. It is interesting and sometimes 
amusing to note the characteristics of the 
authors, as revealed in the brief sentences 
they furnish, whether original or selected. 
Senator Hoar, Gov. Wolcott, Edward Atkin- 
son, John Fiske, and Thomas Nelson Page 
are among the eminent laymen who contrib- 
ute. Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, and Mrs. Howe represent the women; 
and the clerical contributors are numerous, 
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Literary Notes. 


Notwithstanding the great loss which the 
J. B. Lippincott Company sustained in the 
destruction by fire of their entire plant, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the plates, the energy which] . 


. will be published January 1, corrected as nearly as possi- 
they have shown is remarkable. They at! ple to that date, and contain the lists of NSocreties with 
once secured the building, 


624 Chestnut = taped ane “Ministers with their Residences,” 
- . r : and other official addresses. 

Street, Philadelphia, where they have fur-| "price 15 cents, for which it will be sent to any address, 

nished handsome offices, their entire clerical | postage paid. 

force being actively at work. Arrangements} Members of the Association receive a copy without 

are also being made for a new manufacturing | charge. 

building, to be occupied during the recon- The Year Book for 1900 will be issued July r. 


struction, on a thoroughly modern scale, of 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


the premises they formerly occupied; and 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


new supplies of the latest types are being 
purchased. 
MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
In Case of Need. By Ralph Bergengren. $1.25. 
An Alphabet of Celebrities. By Oliver Herford. $r.5o. 
Child Verse. By John B. Tabb. $1.00. 
A Winter Holiday. By Bliss Carman. 


75 cents. 
i From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Stories of Insect Life. By Mary E. Murtfeldt and Clar- 
ence Moores Weed. 35 cents, 
From the Andover Press, Andover, Mass. 
The Besetied Farm-house, and Other Poems. By Varnum 
incoln. 
_ rom Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. 
The Human Boy. By Eden Philpotts, $1.25. 
The Monster, and Other Stories. By Stephen Crane. fr2s. 
In Old France and New, By William McLennan. $1.50. 
The Colossus. By Morley Roberts. $1.25. 
Wotan, Siegfried, and Brunhilde. $r.25. 
Good for the Soul. By Margaret Deland. 50 cents. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Cleared for Action. By Willis Boyd Allen, $1.50. 
ar Folks at Brookside. By Mrs. D. P. Sanford. 
1.25. 

From George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
Stephen the Black. By Caroline Pemberton. $r.00. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1897-98. 

From H. F. Brownson, Detroit, Mich. 
Orestes ro Brownson’s Middle Life. By Henry F. Brown- 
son, $3.00. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


Music Received. ete ee 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Nightfall. For the piano. By C. W. Krogmann. 
Fairy Dance. For the piano. By Carl Heins. 
A Forest Lullaby. For the piano. By C. W. Krogmann. 
Love Song. For piano. Arranged for four hands. By 
Adolf Henselt. 
The Jolly School Boy. For the piano. By Harry C. 


mith, 
The Zephyr and the Violet. For the piano. By C. W. 
Krogmann. f 
Berceuse. For the piano. By Génari Karganoff. 
The Little Coquette. Waltz. Forthe piano. By C. W 


Krogmann, J 
The Little Soldier. For the piano. By Harry C. Smith. 
La Florelle. (Valse de Ballet.) Forthepiano. By C. W. 
Krogmann. 
(March-Humoresque.) For the piano. |. 
By C. W. Krogmann, b 
Fairy Hunting Song. For the piano. 
nn. 
Just as it used todo. Song for medium voice. By Victor 
arris, 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


*Lantern. 
By C. W. Krog- Sent, postpaid, on 
mai 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. - - = 
its kind — the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library Of Science i 'contatn3" ony 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science. In this series are well represented 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free. Send fifteen cents 
for asample volume. 


FOR 1900. THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, - - = = New York, 


By Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE. UNITARIAN 
GEO. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers. CALENDAR 


Bound in leather, 75 cents. 


Boston. 


A Suitable Gift 


FOR 


Christmas or New Year 


THE STUDENTS DIARY 


is the only publication of 


Block engagement 
Calendar, fine half- 
tone head on cover, 
brown and dark green, 
strongly bound with 
rings. Each sheet has 
facsimile sentiment, 
written expressly for this use, from one of our 
prominent Unitarians, Price 50c.; postpaid, ssc. 
FOR SALE AT 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION OFFICE, 
25 Beacon Street, Room 11, 


pas at all branch headquarters, Special rates to 
‘airs, ; 


ON SALE AT THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION BOOK-ROOM, 


25 Beacon Street. 


- 
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Shoe or Stocking? 


In Holland children set their shoes 
This night outside the door. 

These wooden shoes Knecht Clobe sees, 
And fills them from his store. 


But here we hang our stockings up 
On handy hook or nail ; 

And Santy Claus, when all is still, 
Will plump them without fail. 


Speak out, you Sobersides, speak out, 
And let us hear your views: 
Between a stocking and a shoe, 
What do you see to choose? 


One instant pauses Sobersides, 
A little sigh to fetch. 

“Well, seems to me a stocking’s best, 
For wooden shoes won’t stretch !”” 


—Edith M. Thomas, in the Young World. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Real Christmas, 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


The. week before Christmas Katherine's 
mamma and papa went to New York, and 
now the express packages were coming to the 
house all the time. The north parlor was 
almost full of them. Mary, the table-girl, 
declared she did nothing but run from the 
deor to the telephone all day long. Fletcher, 
the coachman, said he was thankful that 
Christmas came only once a year. As for 
the cook, Katherine didn’t dare show herself 
in the kitchen at all. She couldn’t talk with 
nurse because nurse had so many extra things 
to do,—all the lace bags to make for the 
Christmas tree, and the tinsel ornaments to 
fix, and the candles. Oh! but they were 
going to have a gorgeous Christmas tree, — 
the largest that money could buy, so nurse 
said; and there was no end to the things that 
had been bought for it. In fact, there 
seemed to be no end to the things that had 
been bought, anyway, nor to the things that 
had got to be done, nor to the hurry and the 
worry everywhere. Mamma seemed to be 
wanted in a dozen places all at once, and 
Katherine could not get a chance to speak to 
her. 

The afternoon before Christmas Katherine 
was standing looking wistfully out of the 
window, and wishing she could talk about 
Christmas with somebody, when she saw her 
little friend Mollie coming up the street. 

‘*Oh! I guess she’s coming here!’’ ex- 
claimed Katherine. ‘‘Yes, she is! Goody! 
goody!’’ And Katherine skipped to the 
door herself to let Mollie in. 

But Mollie could not come in. ‘‘Mamma 
wants to know if you can’t come over to our 
Christmas tree to-morrow night,’’ said 
Mollie. ‘‘It’s at half-past five, and yours 
isn’t until eight. 
both. We want you very much, and we are 
going to have lots of fun. We are getting 
ready for it this afternoon. Mamma has 
made some doughnut-dolls, to hang on the 
tree. They are so funny! And Anna is 
making some tinsel dresses for some lovely 
paper dancing-dolls that she painted herself. 
Won’t the tree look jolly? We’re going to 


So, you see, you can go to} 
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string the pop-corn this afternoon, while 
mamma reads Christmas stories to us. Do 
you think you can come? We are not going 
to have any company excepting little Jamie 
Swift, who is an orphan, you know; but we 
all want you. Papa does; and he says he’ll 
take you home, so you won’t need to trouble 
Fletcher or anybody. ’’ % 

As Katherine listened to the fascinations 
of Mollie’s Christmas-tree, her face flushed 
with pleasure. ‘‘I’m sure I can be there,’’ 
she said. ‘‘There isn’t anything for me to 
do here, and I shall just love to come!’’ 

On Christmas Day Katherine could think 
of nothing but the Christmas-tree at Mollie’s 
house. There wasn’t a soul to talk with. 
Every one was busy; and, besides, no one in 
Katherine’s family seemed to understand why 
she liked to go to the little house that backed 
up against her father’s place. 

The hours dragged very slowly all day. 
Mamma seemed to get busier and busier; and 
at five o’clock she was locked up in the north 
parlor, fixing the tree. Katherine’s two 
grown-up sisters had gone skating, papa was 
off somewhere, and it did seem as if half- 
past five would never strike. It did, how- 
ever, at last; and Katherine told nurse where 
she was going, and nurse put on her rubbers 
and her cape, and away went Katherine out 
of the side door, down past the snow-covered 
shrubbery, through the gap in the fence, and 
around to Mollie’s front door. 

Such a beautiful place to have a good time 
in as Mollie’s home was! The whole family 
were there together, in the pleasantly lighted 
sitting-room. The baby had on a new white 
dress, and he let Katherine hug him all she 
wanted to. Everybody had lots of secrets 
and no one knew what sort of presents he was 
to have on the tree. Katherine told Mollie 
that she thought surprises were more fun than 
presents. 

Presently the door was opened into the 
parlor; and there was the prettiest tree that 
ever any one could imagine, and Santa Claus 
was dressed up so funny that everybody had 
to laugh at him. Katherine had one of the 


little fat doughnut-dolls given to her, and a] 


beautiful dancing-doll. After the things 
were taken off the tree, they all had some 
ice-cream; and Katherine was allowed to 
feed the baby from a dainty little silver 
spoon, Then they all sang together some- 
thing very soft and beautiful; and it was 
while they were singing, and Katherine was 
taking in the joy of the simple home love at 
Mollie’s house, and her thoughts were upon 
that other beautiful Chiistmas long ago when 
the shepherds heard the angels singing in the 
night, that she suddenly remembered the din- 
ner hour at home. She stopped singing so 
quickly, and looked so frightened, that 
everybody else stopped, too. 

“‘What is it, dear?’’ 
mamma, 4 

‘*T guess it’s dinner-time, ’' said Katherine; 
‘fand I’ll have to go home, because papa 
never lets me be late to dinner.’’ There 
were tears in Katherine’s eyes; but everybody 
kissed her, and asked her to come again. 
And Mollie’s papa took her in his arms, and 
in a minute or two they were around the 
square and ringing at Katherine’s front door, 

They were all sitting in state when Kath- 


said Mollie’s 
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erine appeared in the drawing-room doorway. 
There were a great many guests, and mamma 
had on an elegant new dress. Katherine 
stood upon the threshold, a paper bag in one 
hand and the lovely dancing-doll in the 
other. Everybody turned and stared at her, 
—mamma, papa, the two grown-up sisters, 
and all the elegant guests. 

‘*Well,’’ said papa, ‘‘we’ve been waiting 
dinner for you.’’ 

Katherine glanced from one stern face to 
another; but she could think of nothing but 
the beautiful Christmas at Mollie’s house, 
and presently she breathed such a deep sigh 
that the guests had to smile. 

But mamma’s face was very sober. 
have you in your bag?’’ she asked. 

Katherine took out the little fat doughnut- 
doll, and held it up; and then mamma 
glanced up at papa, and all the elegant guests 
began to smile more than ever. And then 
papa jumped up, and took Katherine in his” 
arms. 

‘‘Why didn’t you come back a littie 
sooner?’’ he asked. ‘‘We can’t spare our 
little girl away from us so long.’’ Katherine 
took her head from papa’s shoulder. ‘‘We 
were having such a beautiful Christmas, 
papa,’’ she said, ‘‘that I forgot all about 
dinner. ’’ 

‘*But aren’t we going to have a beautiful 
Christmas here, dear?’ asked papa. 

**Ves,’’? said Katherine, slowly. ‘‘But 
that was a vea/ one. O papa, real Christ- 
masses are so lovely! Couldn’t we havea 
real Christmas here some time, like they 
have at Mollie’s house? ’’ And Katherine 
fixed two hungry eyes on papa’s face. 

The very elegant guests looked soberly into 
each other’s faces, and papa glanced down at 
mamma. Then he folded both his arms ten- 
derly around little Katherine, and tried to 
kiss away the hunger in the beautiful eyes. 
‘*Dear little one,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll try to 
have a real Christmas next year; and we’ll 
begin now to get ready for it.’’ 


‘*What 


A Pet Owl. 


P. B. Peabody tells, in the current number 
of Bird-Lore, how he photographed a Rich- 
ardson’s owl last spring in Minnesota. The 
eighth exposure was made at about two feet, 
the camera leisurely dismounted, and the 
bird then quietly caught about the back with 
the left hand, while his attention was dis- 
tracted with the right. 

The little captive showed no fight; nor did 
he try to escape, so long as I held him by 
the feet, in an upright position. But, when 
his body was clasped, he would struggle vig- 
orously. With all the handling I gave him 
in taking weights and measures, the only 
wounding he caused my hands was made in 
his attempts to secure a better grasp of my 
holding. hand. While not actually tame, 
from the first he showed ecstatic delight in 
my stroking of the feathers on the back of 
his head, chirping delightedly, during the 
process, with much the manner and voice of 
a chicken when tucked under the maternal 
wing. 

During the eight days of his sojourn with 
me, no increase of tameness was shown; and 
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he would fly when I came near, seeking the 
darkest cranny of the garret, scolding me 
often with the characteristic anger-note of all 
the smaller hawks and owls. Soon my cap- 
tive found a permanent home in the family 
of the foster-father of Minnesota ornithology, 
where, I was soon informed, he became 
quickly domesticated, eating bits of steak 
from a chop-stick;. beheading English spar- 


rows with neat despatch, and drinking from a 


teaspoon, 


For the Christian Register. 


Where was Bennie’s Stocking? 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


It would have been hard enough to lose 
that particular stocking at any time. 
Grandma Kent had knit a warm pair for each 
of the children, and sent them all the way 
from New Hampshire. 


wide, 
room for little legs and feet to grow. 


to toe, was too dreadful! 
little bare toes under the hem of his night- 
gown, too much astonished even to cry. 
Tom, Beth, and Baby Louise stared in so1- 
rowful dismay. Could Santa Claus have for- 
gotten? No; for there was Tom’s stocking, 


stuffed almost to bursting, and surmounted 
by a queer, knobby bundle that might be a 


pair of skates or almost anything delightful. 
Then a dear little doll, with flying golden 


curls and the bluest of eyes, was stretching 


both dimpled hands to Beth, as if saying, 
‘*Do take me out, please!l’’ 
Louise’s tiny sock, it fairly bulged with 


treasures, and overflowed in a fascinating 
Could Santa Claus 


heap upon the floor. 
have done it on purpose? 


Bennie’s rosy cheeks actually grew pale at 


the thought. But no! Mamma hurried in, 


and cuddled her little boy in her comforting 
She herself had seen that very stock- 
ing, ‘‘brimming full,’’ dangling beside the 
others, at precisely ten o'clock the night be- 
It 
was some comfort to know that good old 
But 
Papa heard the 
collarless 


arms. 


fore. Bennie drew a long sigh of relief. 


Santa, at least, was not responsible. 
where was the stocking? 
commotion, and ran downstairs, 
and coatless. 


Bridget bustled in from the kitchen, closely 
the big Newfoundland 
dog, who spent the cold winter nights on a 
Everybody peered 
into the most improbable places,—up the 


followed by Rover, 
mat beside the range. 


chimney, on the mantel, and under the rugs. 
All exclaimed and wondered and guessed ex- 
cept old Rover. He simply wagged his tail, 
looked very wise, winked, and blinked, and 
said nothing. Finally, mamma went into the 
bedroom, and brought out the mate to the 
missing stocking. ‘‘Run back to bed fora 
few minutes, laddie!’’ she said with such a 
merry face that Bennie was comforted at once, 
scampered upstairs, and turned a somersault 
into his own little white cot. 

Papa wrapped a shining quarter in soft 
papers, and stuffed down into the toe. 
Warm-hearted Bridget flew to her box of 


Bennie hung his on 
Christmas Eve, because it was so long and 
Grandma always allowed plenty of 
And 
now to lose grandma’s stocking on Christmas 
morning, filled as it must have been from top 
Bennie curled his 


As for Baby 


.. 
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treasures, and produced a pink sugar horse. 
‘OTwas for Patsy, me sister’s boy; but the 
darlint shall have it, shure!’’ she panted 
breathlessly. Tom and Beth drew package 
after package from the depths of their own 
plump stockings, and quickly divided candy, 
nuts, and raisins. Tom ran his fingers wist- 
fully over the three blades of a wonderful 
new jack-knife, then manfully dropped it 
into the little stocking, so pathetically empty. 
“*Bennie don’t care for girls’ things, but 
he’ll be sure to like this,’’ mused Beth, 
crowding in a Noah’s Ark so vigorously that 
poor Mrs. Noah bounced out in affright, sure 
that the ark had run aground. 

Bennie was soon seated in the midst, the 
merriest of the group, and proceeded at once 
to cut his fingers with the biggest blade of 
the new jack-knife. 

All day long they searched in vain. 

The Christmas holidays came and went, 
but still the mystery was unsolved. Papa 
declared it was a perpetual variation of the 
old game of ‘‘Button, button!’’ All he 
heard on entering the house was, ‘‘Stocking, 
stocking, who’s got that stocking?’’ 

At last Beth voiced the sentiment of the 
whole family when she exclaimed, with a 
shake of her short brown curls, ‘‘I’m all tired 
out thinking; and I’m going to give it up, 
—so there !’’ 


The winter drifted swiftly away, with 
school days and play-days, merry snow 
battles, jolly sleigh-rides, coasting, and 


skating. Then the sunny spring weather 
brought back the birds and flowers. Mamma 
and Bridget set about the annual house- 
cleaning, and made the pleasant old home 
spotless and shining. 

**Shoo, shoo! Run out, chicks! Bridget 
and I want this house all to ourselves,”’ 
laughed mamma, one bright May morning, 
shaking her broom playfully at the four little 
Kents. 

‘*We want to help. Do let us. We'll be 
ever so good, ’’ pleaded the children. 

“‘Dear me! What energetic people! Of 
course you shall help. Suppose you clear out 
Rover’s kennel. He likes a nice clean 
house as well as anybody. Tom may get 
the wheelbarrow, and you can all haul out 
the old straw, and take it to the barnyard. 
Then get some fresh from the haystack, and 
make a good, soft bed for the dear old fel- 
low.’’ 

‘*We will! We willl’’ And away scam- 
pered the four. Mamma lingered in the 
doorway to watch the happy group dancing 
about the kennel. Baby Louise started to 
crawl on all-fours through the narrow door, 
and drew back, half afraid. 

Bennie, however, squirmed 
through, his sturdy legs kicking vigorously 
outside. Then there was a smothered shout 
inside the kennel, which was wildly caught 
up and echoed by the other three. Mamma 
shaded her eyes with both hands, and gazed 
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in utter amazement, as the children all raced 
toward her, led by Bennie, triumphantly 
bearing aloft a queer something ! It was— 
yes, it certainly was—that long-lost Christ- 
mas stocking! Just as good as ever, too, 
save for one tiny hole in the toe, where an 
inquisitive little mouse had nibbled. Ben- 
nie sat down on the floor at once to explore 
its depths, while the excited children hovered 
about him with a curious sense of unreality. 
Whoever unpacked a Christmas stocking in 
May before? ‘‘Hurrah! ‘Nature’s own 
Stories, ’—that’ll just suit you, Tom! Here, 
Beth,—a set of jack-straws (you’re so fond 
of games),—and a bouncing rubber ball— 
Where are you, Baby Louise? Catch it, 
little Brown-eyes!’’ And Bennie paused for 
breath, and was soon absorbed in a fascinat- 
ing bird-puzzle. The candy, alas! was 
melted into a sticky mass that could only be 
thrown away. ‘Then the children ran to the 
orchard to celebrate Christmas again under 
the blossoming apple-trees. Now new ques- 
tions puzzled the Kent family. What in the 
world did dear old Rover want of a Christ- 
mas stocking? How did he happen to choose 
Bennie’s in preference to either of the 
others? Where could it possibly have been 
hidden until the outside door was unlocked 
and opened? And how did he manage to 
smuggle it into his kennel, unobserved by 
any one? 

Nobody could answer these guestions, of 
course, except old Rover himself; and, when 
he was interviewed on the subject, he 
simply wagged his tail, looked very wise, 
winked and blinked, and said nothing. 


Neva 1an down the street to catch up with 
Miss Wilson. All out of breath, she said, 
‘‘T thought that was you, Miss Wilson, be- 
cause you looked so much alike,’’ 


**Just look, Aunt Mary,’’ shouted blue- 
eyed Mabel, as she pointed out of the state- 
room window on the first morning out, ‘‘just 
look at the water! It is all covered with 
flounces |’’— Christian Work. 
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Good News. 


Robinson of Leyden. 


. . . Before the Speedwell’s anchor swung, 
Ere yet the Mayflower’s sail was spread, 

While round his feet the Pilgrims clung, 
The pastor spake; and thus he said: 


‘Men, brethren, sisters, children dear, 
God calls you hence from over sea: 

Ye may not build by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor yet along the Zuyder Zee. 


““Ye go to bear the saving word 
To tribes unnamed and shores untrod: 
Heed well the lessons ye have heard 
From those old teachers taught of God. 


“Yet think not unto them was lent 
All light for all the coming days, 
And heaven’s eternal wisdom spent 
In making straight the ancient ways. 


“ The living fountain overflows 
For every flock, for every lamb, 

Nor heeds, though angry creeds oppose 
With Luther’s dike or Calvin’s dam.’’ 


. . . The pastor slumbers by the Rhine, 
In alien earth the exiles lie, 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine, 
His words our noblest battle-cry. 


Still cry them, and the world shall hear, 
Ye dwellers by the storm-swept sea! 
Ye have not built by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor on the land-locked Zuyder Zee! 
—O. W. Holmes. 


The Pilgrim Memorial. 


Our friends of the first Independent church 
in the world dedicate to-day their beautiful 
building by appropriate services. The occa- 
sion is one of profound interest to the people 
of the Old Colony, the people of Massachu- 
setts, and the people of the world, so far as 
they know what is really interesting. Mr 
Charles Francis Adams has lately cited a 
competent German critic, who says that the 
voyage of the Mayflower to Plymouth, and 
the consequent voyages of the tide of West- 
erm emigration which made New England, are 
the most important events in the history of 
eighteen centuries. No author of repute has 
been found bold enough to deny this asser- 
tion. As cannot be too often said, the word 
‘‘independence’’ came into the English lan- 
guage with those men. The independence of 
States followed the independence of churches. 
Home rule was born when the Scrooby cove- 
nant was formed, and every advance in the 
freedom of conscience of individuals and 
in the freedom of action of States may be 
fairly traced back historically to the arrival] 
of these Englishmen in America which is 
celebrated to-day. 

Masterly addresses have once and again 
been delivered at Plymouth in commemora- 
tion of this great event. Our readers will 
recollect those of Webster and Everett and 
Choate and Hoar, with the poems of Dr. 
Holmes and others. But a certain limit of 
courtesy—I do not say of propriety—has de- 
barred those speakers from the opportunity 
which each of them would have been glad to 
use to say that the freedom in constitutional 
rights which springs from the work of the 
Pilgrim Fathers would have been impossible 
but for their freedom as to the confession of 
religious convictions. Bold men in our 
churches have dared to cite Robinson’s cele- 
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brated remark,. ‘‘God has more light and 
more truth yet to come out of his holy 
word.’’ It is only bold men who dare to do 
this. The timid men in all creed-bound 
confessions are trying to make the world be- 
lieve that God revealed himself to Calvin 
and the Westminster divines or to the pie- 
bald makers of the English Prayer-book, and 
that he then went upon a journey. The 
effort has even been made to show that Robin- 
son meant the literal or physical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. 

But all this is poor paddling against the 
great stream of truth. Plymouth would not 
have been Plymouth, nor the Old Colony the 
colony that it was, and Massachusetts would 
not have learned her lesson from the Inde- 
pendents of Plymouth, if these men had not 
been free,—freed from priestcraft, freed from 
human tradition in its vanities and its vexa- 
tions, and had not frankly accepted their 
freedom. 

The late Dr. Osgood of Cohasset, himself 
a noble illustration of what freedom in re- 
ligion is and what it can do, was fond of 
saying that there is no region in this world, 
of the same population as the Old Colony, 
in which there are so many churches pledged 
to absolute freedom of thought as there are 
in the three counties which cling proudly to 
that name. In this fact there is an interest- 
ing suggestion of what good springs from the 
courage and determination of these sons and 
daughters of the living God. Whoever 
writes truly the history of American freedom 
must begin with the frank statement that the 
hundred and one people who crossed the ocean 
brought with them no pastor ordained in any 
of the forms of traditional ecclesiasticism. 
They said they were all kings and priests, 
and they believed they were all kings and 
priests. Whoever writes that history must re- 
member that if these men and women admin- 
istered the communion and baptism it was 
without the presence of any ordained priest 
or minister. He must remember that, when 
the time came when the more decorous and 
proper colony of the Bay had no welcome for 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, these 
men and the children of these men who were 
freeborn had a welcome for them and their 
heresies. He must remember that for sixty 
yéars such men and women carried on an in- 
dependent State there,—a State which has 
given the examples and precedents for some 
of the noblest legislation which the world 
knows, —without the intervention of any per- 
son who held any commission from any king 
or any bishop. Here was the government, in 
civil things as in sacred things, of the people, 
for the people, by the people; and it was 
their government in sacred things as in civil 
things. 

It is the good fortune of the speaker of 
to-day that he is not limited by any fear of 
wounding any susceptible Catholic or Presby- 
terian or Episcopalian or Methodist listener, 
as he dwells on the central truth that the 
freedom of the individual in religion is es- 
sential, if we mean to have the freedom of 
the State. The first Independent church in 
the world is the Unitarian church of Plym- 
outh. With dignified courtesy, when its 
meeting-house was burned down, this church 
proposed to the Protestants of America that 
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they should unite in building a memorial 
church worthy of the fathers and of the work 
which they have done. Those Protestant 
churches which are governed by corporations 
silently declined the offer. It was left to the 
Unitarians of this country to build an appro- 
priate memorial of the greatest event in 
modern history,—a memorial which shall 
serve at the same time to show that freedom 
in religion and freedom in government are 
one and the same. They have very nobly 
discharged their duty, and it is well that the 
discharge of that duty was left in their 
hands, ' Epwarp E. HALE. 


Mrs. Buford’s Hospital. 


The readers of the Regzster must not forget 
an interesting account which we printed a 
year ago with regard to Mrs. Buford’s hos- 
pital for sick and destitute black people in 
the southern part of Virginia. 
who are most stiff in saying that a rich State 
like Virginia ought to take care of its own 
working people are still open to an appeal 
from old people and sick people, wherever 
they are. It will not do for them to suffer 
while we are trying to persuade the rulers of 
Virginia that they do not mind their busi- 
ness well. Mrs. Buford is maintaining, 
without any funds behind her, a hospital 
which she has herself given for this purpose. 
She has devoted years of the best part of her 
life to this purely unselfish service. And, 
unless our readers and other people like 
them take care of the modest expenses of 
this institution for this year, there is really 
no place where these poor sick people can go. 
She expends for this purpose about eight 
thousand dollars a year. With this money 
she has cared for sixty indoor patients, and 
eight hundred and eighteen other patients 
outside, during the last year. Mrs. Buford 
writes: ‘‘The hospital is a large, comfortable 
building, with eight large wards, in which 
there is rarely an empty bed. Mrs. Thomas, 
the matron, lives in a neat little cottage near 
the main building. She and her sister, Mrs. 
Phillips, alternate in charge of the hospital. 
Ido not think one woman could stand the 
multifarious duties devolving on her, and the 
constant sight of so much cruel physical 
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suffering. They have both been with me 
many years, and have proved most efficient 
helpers and true and faithful friends. Then 
there are two colored nurses,—Mary Court- 
ney, the faithful woman who has been with 
__me fifteen years, and Washington Wilkes, a 
“most excellent nurse, who served a long ap- 
prenticeship under his former master, who 
was a physician. In the orphanage there are 
four rooms filled with happy, bright-faced 
‘children. Two nurses, Pamelia Britt and 
‘Susan Northington, take tender care of these 
nameless, friendless, abandoned, orphaned 
little waifs. Twice a week, on Mondays and 
Fridays, two of our best physicians meet 
here; and any poor negro or poor white per- 
son can come and be examined, prescribed for, 
medicine given them, ‘operations performed, 
and, if they need them, as they generally do, 
clothes and proper food are supplied. How 
earnestly I do wish those who send me money 
and boxes could be present on these days and 
see the poor creatures, who come long, weary 
distances, in poor old ox-carts, smitten with 
disease in every hideous, loathsome aspect, 
hoping we can help them, imploring relief 
and assistance. Then would they realize how 
blessed and far reaching is the work that 
might be done.’’ , 


Correspondence. 


... This is a good season of the year 
for me to.ask you to put a question for me 
into your column of queries. I traced up my 
apostolic succession through a very good 
Jine,—Tilden, Channing, Lowell, Sanger, 
Smith. Now this Mr. Smith was the minis- 
ter, for the greater part of his life, of Yar- 
mouth, in Barnstable County. The record of 
his ordination, which is still preserved, does 
not tell who made the ordaining prayer. So 
there my line stops on its way back to the 
apostles, But it was only sixty years, or 
thereabouts, after Elder Brewster died at 
Plymouth; and I want to make it out that 
my line of succession runs back to him, for 
he had prepared himself for his. business as 
an elder in a printing-office, and was ordained 
by the good God himself, when he called 
him into the ministry at Plymouth. Have 
you no readers who have access to old diaries 
or other records in the Old Colony, which 
might tell how the ordination of Rev. 
Thomas Smith of Yarmouth was con- 
Mucted ae. 


Pandita Ramabai. 


As the September report from Ramabai 
was quite similar to that of August, and also 
of a business nature, it was not given to the 
public. During September, notwithstanding 
all the precautions she herself had taken, and 
caused to be taken in the adjacent towns 
whence her workmen came, three plague cases 
appeared at Khedgaum resulting in death. 
But God wonderfully protected her own little 
family. There was scarcely a sick girl in 
the home: all seemed healthy and full of 
life. 

In October Ramabia writes: ‘‘The famine 
is setting in, We had several showers, and we 
sowed seeds which are beginning to grow, 
but want of more rain will destroy the grow- 
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ing crops. Jwari, the cheapest grain, that 
sold at the rate of 24 seers per rupee is now 
selling at 9 seers per rupee. The famine is 
very bad in Guzerat; and experienced people 
say that, if we do not have the much-needed 
rain, we are in danger of a famine worse 
than the last in Central India. Thousands 
of people living in villages have no water for 
bathing and washing their clothes. They are 
as filthy as filthy can be. 

‘‘Vesterday I paid the wages of over a 
thousand people who were employed on the 
relief work. Many were the tears and sobs 
with which they turned their steps homeward. 
The money for the building had come to an 
end, and I could not promise another day’s 
work, But I told the hundreds gathered 
under a tree by the roadside that the Father 
who counted the very hairs of their heads, 
and had provided each hair with a bag of oil 
to keep it soft and strong, was not unmindful 
of our needs. ’’ 

Later Ramabai writes: ‘‘I am now on my 
way to Guzerat to see if I cannot save some 
young widows and girls. Are you surprised? 
I have left my home in good hands. The 
work will be carried on by the older girls 
under Miss Abrams; and I can leave for a 
fortnight. I had not realized that the famine 
had made such fearful progress there. Thou- 
sands will soon die if not helped now. 
What I fear most is that thousands of young 
girls will go to the devil, and I cannot bear 
the thought of it. I know that I am doing 
what God wants me to do, and he will see 
that His child does not suffer for want of 
strength or means to carry on the work. God 
bless all who have made it possible for me to 
have a large sheltering-place at the Sharada 
Sadan field for the destitute girls!’’ 

The Bombay Guardian reports that the in- 
crease of famine in Guzerat, the district for 
which Ramabai had started, was appalling. 
‘*& peculiar feature of this famine is the 
startling rapidity with which the acute stage 
has been reached. Yesterday comparative 
plenty, to-day destroying famine! There 
has been no famine in Guzerat for nearly a 
century: hence every one confidently expected 
rain to save the crops, and precautions were 
not taken in time. Government, also, was 
taken by surprise: they are now making stren- 
uous efforts to cope with the situation, 

**At a recent conference at Kasar, the 
preachers representing forty-five villages, 
when asked if the people were actually suffer- 
ing for want of food, replied, ‘If they eat 
this evening they will eat again in the even- 
ing of day after to-morrow.’ One meal in 
two days! And that sure to be insufficient!’’ 

This is the famine district to which Ram- 
abai was hastening. Again she goes forth 
unprotected and alone, but with an un- 
bounded confidence in the watchful Father 
who has thus far kept her from all harm. 


She goes forth to save her poor sisters and} 


our sisters from deaths more terrible than 
deaths by starvation. She makes no appeal. 
She utters no cry for help. But is not this 
humble, heroic self-sacrifice a more eloquent 
appeal than words can utter? Can fathers 
and mothers in this Christian land look upon 
their young, innocent daughters, so carefully 
shielded from all evil in homes of love and 
plenty, and not respond generously tg Ramar ; 
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bai’s silent appeal for the children of her 
heart, daily, hourly exposed to insults, in- 
jury, crue] temptations, and moral deaths? 

It should be remembered that, in this time 
of dire distress, one dollar is of more value 
than ten times one dollar in days of prosper- 
ity; and that ‘‘he gives twice who gives 
quickly..’’ 

Jupira W. ANDREws, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
36 Rutland Square. 


Boston Letter. 


The criticism occasionally heard, that the 
methods followed by the Unitarians of Bos- 
ton for the promotion of the cause are too 
‘fold fogy,’’ seems in a fair way to be 
crowded out of any possible standing-room 
by the number of interesting movements 
which either have recently been tested or 
are now maturing. The latest is perhaps the 
series of popular meetings organized under 
the direct personal supervision of Rev. Rus- 
sell N, Bellows with the special purpose of- 
interesting young men and women who are 
living in the city and engaged in business. 
It is felt that thousands of these young peo- 
ple, often extremely hard worked through the 
week, have no close individual church rela- 
tion, no religious home which they can in 
any real sense call their own. There is no 
doubt that these young people are in especial 
need of such religious attachment. It is Mr. 
Bellows’s desire to illustrate to the satisfac- 
tion of a sufficient number of them that it is 
possible to establish a large, popular liberal 
church which shall be perfectly free from the 
red tape, the corporative unwieldiness, and 
the conservative immobility of the churches 
upon old foundations, and that the support 
of such a church is feasible if the young ~ 
people want it. To this end Mr. Bellows 
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has made arrangements with the South Con- 
gregational Church for the use of their church 
building; and evening services were an- 
nounced for Sunday, December 3. The 
movement was well announced in the local 
papers. Dr. Hale was to make an address; 
and a large congregation, quite fairly repre- 
senting the class it was hoped to reach, as- 
sembled. A novel and apparently appreciated 
feature of Mr. Bellows’s method is the dis- 
tribution to every one attending these services 
of a ‘‘Perry’’ picture illustrating the topic 
of the address. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 17, when the topic was ‘‘Why our Fore- 
fathers went to Church,’’ a beautiful repro- 
duction of Boughton’s well-known ‘‘ Pilgrims 
going to Church’’ was distributed. On this 
same evening Mr. Bellows emphasized very 
forcibly the real value in modern life of the 
habit of worship, saying that church-going is 
essential to the very life of Christianity and 
civilization; that religion, to be effective. 
must be by association, by meeting together, 
in the spirit and with the persistency of our 
forefathers. Rev. James Eells spoke on the 
same evening, pointing out certain differences 
in the conditions attending church-going in 
the past as compared with the complexities 
of modern times, and the necessity of appre- 
ciating the new motives which go along with 
the new conditions. As life is understood to 
be an evolution, so the culture of the spirit- 
ual qualities is seen to be essential to the 
fully developed human being. The whole 
movement in this direction is well worthy 
earnest support, and it is to be hoped it will 
be thoroughly successful, 

As an extension of the Country Week idea, 
the First Church of Boston has decided to 
establish a church farm. The pastor, Rev. 
James Eells, has for some time felt that the 
considerable work among poor children car- 
ried on by the First Church needed supple- 
menting by some sort of permanent home; 
and after careful consideration it was de- 
cided to take the opportunity of purchasing 
a farm near Shirley, on the Fitchburg Rail- 
road. The farm has a most delightful situa- 
tion. It has a house of twenty-three rooms, 
the grounds include a fine pond, and there is 
every condition to make a rural paradise for 
the small boy. A farmer and his wife will 
be put in permanent occupancy, and it is 
intended to make the work as largely as pos- 
sible in the direction of self-support. That 
is to say, the boys will be given an opportu- 
nity to do some work, in order, as far as pos- 
sible, to eliminate the feeling of accepting 
charity. Other churches feel this need, and 
it would not be surprising if the First Church 
finds it has set an example in this direction 
that will be quickly followed. The very idea 
of the closely-pressed city church thus pro- 
viding for an outlet into the country, refresh- 
ing its own life by the refreshment it can 
thus offer others, is inspiring. The First 
Church, by the way, seems imbued with a 
quite resistless new impetus: though having 
to contend with all the changing conditions 
which no city church can escape, its mem- 
bership has most gratifyingly increased. It 
is at this church, as is fitting, that it is. pro- 
posed to revive the old Thursday afternoon 
lectures, or, rather, perhaps, in historical 
succession to those celebrated lectures, to es- 
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tablish a service of high order, both as re- 
gards the music, which will be arranged by 
Mr. Arthur Foote, and the subjects for the 
addresses. 

_ At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club 
an inspiring intellectual feast was served to 
all fortunate enough to be present by Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, who reviewed, as only 
so deep and so omnivorous a reader could, 
the Unitarian literature of the past fifty years. 
It was an impressive tale. Though familiar 
in the way of passing reference, yet probably 
no one of his hearers would have been able 
to anticipate the tremendous cumulative im- 
pression capable of being made by the sum- 
mary of the literary work of Unitarians dur- 
ing the last half-century. Mr. Chadwick 
urged the great importance of the work car- 
ried on by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in disseminating well-written essays, 
sermons, tracts, which carry the glad gospel 
of the Unitarian faith to millions of readers 
who are not in our churches. As an illus- 
tration of the definite gain upon the world 
being made by our written word, Mr. Chad- 
wick referred to a hymn-book just issued in 
England by the rector of an Established 
Church in London, for use in his own church 
services, in which, of the one hundred and 
fifty hymns, more than eighty are by Ameri- 
can Unitarian ministers. 

Mr. Chadwick next discussed the literature 
produced by Unitarians which was not de- 
nominational or theological, but which em- 
braced philosophy, history, fiction, poetry, 
etc. Among such writers were named a long 
list, including Prescott, Palfrey, Bancroft, 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Holmes, all of whom were closely affiliated 
with the Unitarian body. 

The Channing Club December meeting was 
held on the 18th, and appropriately devoted 
to a commemoration of Forefathers’ Day. 
Rev. Edward Porter, Mr. Arthur Lord, and 
Dr. Myles Standish were the speakers. 


The Study Class Committee. 


The Study Class Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance invite all Branches using 
any of the study class leaflets to write to the 
committee for help or information in regard 
to the topics. 

They have to lend several copies of ‘‘The 
Memoir of Susan Dimock’’ and papers on 
the following subjects: ‘‘Living as a Fine 
Art: Character the Basis of True Life’’; 
‘*How can the Meetings of the Alliance 
quicken the Life of Unitarian Women?’’; 
‘*Samuel Gridley Howe’’; ‘‘The Ideal 
Church’’; ‘‘Frances Power Cobbe’’; ‘‘The 
Work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion’’; ‘‘ Hospitals: Their Needs and Dan- 
gers (from the Standpoint of Unitarian 
Christianity)’’; ‘‘How to read the New 
Testament. ’’ 

The last two are only for reading, not 
lending. The other six will all be lent. 
Address for any of these eight papers Miss 
Florence Everett, Room 6, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

For books, or any general reference, ad- 
dress the chairman of the Study Class Com- 
mittee (Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass.). : 


day, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
The directors of the American Unitarian 


Association held their regular monthly meet- 


ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
December 12. There were present 
Messrs. Bowles, Boyden, Brown, Cruft, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Garver, Howe, Hutchin- 
son, Lincoln, Little, Moot, and Wright, and 
Mrs. Catlin, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of November :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand November 1 «...-« $42,427.41 
Cash from donations ..+.-<s-. 4 1,581.32 
Income on investments «. 501.83 
Sale of books. .......+ 0+ “A 902.74 
Savings-bank, _ for reinvestment, 
under general investments «... 328.25 
$45,741.55 
EXPENDITURES, 
For para UTDOSES «wees ee $3,176.96 
7G ins Fe arate, from ‘income “Perkins 
UNGe coe vcceccvecseccessicvessccsiccescree 200.00 
crane ‘of “Our” Father, Newburg, N.Y., 
from income of Annie Delano Hitch 
Fund « 200,00 
Church of Out Father, “Atlanta, (Gas from 
proceeds of sale oF pus Property in 
Atlanta) cess ecco ae SreS ese 500.00 
Books, tracts, etc.. 823.56 
Salaries ...... ee 629.17 
Expenses .. 460,12 
Reinvestment on account of General Fund 
from amount received from sale of church 
property in Atlanta.. BIL renee 8,850.00 
Investment and reinvestment, ‘on account 
of general investments, including Edward 
Wigglesworth Fund and balance of 
Elizabeth R. Swift Fund. eveesseiecse , 14,927.50 
Accrued interest on above i investments . 150.52 
All eibee pacuonen rs Rains nalecinciaceeieeasate 5.00 
Cash on hand December t..+-..sscessessesecees 15,818.72 
$45,741.55 


The report of the Committee on the Middle 
States had precedence; and, upon the recom- 
mendation of that committee, the following 
appropriations were made for the year begin- 
ning Jan. 1, tgoo: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Albany, N.Y., $700; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N.Y., $1,300; to 
the First Unitarian Church, Gouverneur, 
N.Y., $600; to the Church of the Redeemer, 
New Brighton, N.Y., $475; to the Reformed 
Christian Church, Trenton, N.Y., $270; to 
the Unitarian Society of Ridgewood, N.J., 
$125; to the First Unitarian Society, Plain- 
field, N.J., $100; to the First Congregational 
Society, Vineland, N.J., $200; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa., $600; to the 
Church of Our Father, Ottawa, Can., $900; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Troy, N.Y., 
#850; to the Church of the Good Samaritan, 
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Union Springs, N.Y., $50; to the Independ- 
ent Congregational Society, Jamestown, 
N.Y., $350; to the Unitarian society, 
Rutherford, N.J., $400; to the Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Hackensack, N.J., 
$150; to the Church of Our Father, New- 
burg, N. Y., $200, for the year beginning Jan. 
1, 1899; one-half of the salary of the super- 
intendent of the Middle States, $1, 500; at the 
discretion of the superintendent of the Middle 
States, for work in that department, $230. 

Upon recommendation of the Pacific Coast 
Committee, it was 
_. ** Voted, That an appropriation of $350 be 
made in aid of the First Unitarian Church, 
' Spokane, Wash., for the year beginning Dec. 
I, 1899, on condition that the debt to the 
Loan Fund be paid or readjusted.’’ 

‘** Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be 
made in aid of Unity Church, Santa Ana, 
Cal., for the year beginning Dec. 1, 1899.’’ 

Under suspension of the rules an appropri- 
ation of $750 was voted to All Souls’ Church, 
Lincoln, Neb.; and the resolutions of the 
church of that city expressing the gratitude of 
the church to the Association were presented. 

A communication was presented from the 
field agent in regard to the situation in 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo.; and it 
was referred to the Western Committee. 

The president announced the appointment 
of Prof. William P. Brooks of Amherst to 
the committee to confer with the committee 
of the Universalist General Convention, and 
the secretary reported that a meeting of this 
Conference Committee would probably be 
held on January 22. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
relation of Decoration Day to Anniversary 
Week reported that no constitutional or legal 
reasons appear to exist for the continuance’ of 
the present appointments in Anniversary 
Week. The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion has, by custom only, been assigned to 
the last Tuesday in May. The constitution 
Tequires only that it be held in May. The 
meetings of the Ministerial Associations, the 
Sunday School Society, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Temperance Society, 
and the Women’s Alliance are without any 
legal requirements. It appears that members 
of the Association earnestly and legitimately 
protest against the consideration of denomi- 
national business upon a day hallowed by 
sacred memories. At present Decoration 
. Day interferes successively with all of the 
meetings of Anniversary Week, though each 
society is inconvenienced only once in seven 
years. In order that this undesirable conflict 
may be avoided, the committee recommended 
that the officers of the various associations 
which are accustomed to hold their meetings 
in Anniversary Week be invited to join with 
the Association in holding their meetings in 
the week in May preceding the week in 
which Decoration Day occurs; and it further 
recommended that the next annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association be 
provisionally assigned to May 22, 1900. The 
report was adopted. 

The secretary presented an invitation to 
the board to attend the dedication of the 
Memorial Church at Plymouth; and Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Howe, and Mrs. Keyes were ap- 
pointed to represent this Association. 
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The president was authorized to appoint 
Committees on Invitation and Programme, 
and any other committees that may be neces- 
sary for the conduct of the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary in May. 

The secretary announced that the trustees 
of the Hayman Fund had secured the services 
of Rev. E. P. Pressey to work in Derby, 
Shelton, and Ansonia, Conn. 

A communication from Rev. C. F. Dole 
in regard to the translation of tracts was, 
with other communications on the same sub- 
ject, referred to the Foreign Committee, 

Upon recommendation, it was 

‘* Voted, That the treasurer be authorized 
to pay $3,750 to the Church of Our Father in 
Atlanta, Ga., out of the funds now held by 
the Association for that church, for the pur- 
chase of a lot of land upon which to erecta 
new church building. ’” 

Consideration was given to a proposition 
of the secretary for a series of lectures on 
**The Influence of Unitarianism on American 
Life.’’ Action was deferred. 

Adjourned. SAMUEL A. ELioT, 

Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The receipts from the ‘‘College Fair’’ 
were $1,642.83; the expenses, $322.33, leav- 
ing a net balance of $1,320.50 in money, 
besides the wealth of satisfaction that our 
young people have shown themselves ready 
and capable to work for the denomination. 
The new friendships, the wider interest, the 
New Unity, also have a value beyond mere 
dollars. Here’s to the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union! May it live long and prosper! 

The ‘‘Unitarian Calendar’’ is such a suc- 
cess that a second edition is already called 
for. This makes an excellent gift for 
Christmas, especially for older classes in the 
Sunday-school or for friends at a distance. 
One correspondent calls it a ‘Unitarian 
missionary.’ 

The national officers have not been neglect- 
ful of their duties, notwithstanding the press- 
ure of the ‘‘College Fair’’ and the ‘‘Uni- 
tarian Calendar’’ (which is proving almost a 
wholesale business). 

Since September the president, secretary, 
and other representatives have attended over 
thirty meetings of different kinds in the in- 
terests of our union work. The secretary 
has sent out over one thousand letters, be- 
sides the six hundred copies each month of 
Word and Work, and edited that bulletin 
and the department im the Register. Any one 
who wishes an easy position need not apply 
to our headquarters. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


December 31, ‘‘Ideals.’’ 
1 Sam. iii. 1; Amos viii. 


Prov. xxix. 18; 
11; Heb. viii. 5. 


WHITHER GOEST THOU? 


BY CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 


“And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter,.””—Luke 
xxii. 61, 

None can hold in view the mighty things 
of life until he has attained some ideal which 
is to him as vital as was that glance of his 
forsaken Master to Peter. When such seem- 
ing failure had befallen the Master as might 
involve death for all who were closely con- 
nected with him, then Peter’s heart proved 
weak, But, even while cowardly words’ fell 
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from his lips, his Lord turned and looked upon 
him; and that soulful look brought Peter’s 
best ideals to the front again. What they 
did for him we can see in the traditions con- 
cerning Peter, as they are depicted in the 
scene which gives its name to the great 
romance of Sienkiewicz. Fairly disheart- 
ened by the terrible persecutions of Nero 
under which the body of Christians in Rome 
has been reduced to almost nothing, and 
yielding at last to the persuasions of his 
friends that he should save his own life, 
Peter departs from Rome with a single com- 
panion to support his aged steps, and with 
unspeakable sadness in his heart. Then in 


the way he has a vision of his Lord, and 
learns that it is not for him, the servant of 
one who had suffered unto death, to say that 
the cause in Rome is lost. 


So Peter turns 
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himself about, and to the astonished youth 
who asks him, ‘‘Whither goest thou, Lord?’’ 
replies calmly, ‘‘To Rome.’’ 

As for the willing and disciplined apostle 
of Christ, whither, indeed, should he ever be 
going but into the thick of his self-sacrific- 
ing work? But, as for the rank and file of 


mankind, there are many who cannot yet give 


heroic answer to that searching question 
‘*Whither goest thou?’’ In order, then, that 
you may intelligently seek the will of God, 
suffer me now to be the spokesman of your 
unfulfilled ideals by asking of your sincerest 
mind, ‘‘Whither goest thou?’’ You have 
duties that pertain to the moral development 
of your nature, as Peter had when that look 
from his deserted Lord laid bare his defec- 
tion from his ideals; and in this matter 
there is a downward and an upward path of 
the Spirit. Goest thou in any particular 
along the downwardeway? Persons can be 
found who talk lightly of the moral law, and 
live in open disregard of the principles of 
purity and truth. Hast thou turned even a 
hair’s-breadth to respect their opinions? 
Hast thou, too, fallen into careless habits 
that are daily undermining the integrity of 
the soul? 

One also has duties toward his fellow-men. 
Whither goest thou in the way of fulfilling 
these manifold claims? Amid many influ- 
ences which minister to the decay of public 
spirit, amid the temptations to win your own 
prosperity in business out of the feebleness 
of other men and to ignore the sorowful 
needs of humanity, what is your present ten- 
dency? Then there are duties which keep 
the soul mindful of God. It is true that all 
duties do that, but I mean here those ties 
which require the righteous soul to give 
honor to God. These duties are comprised 
in the name of religion; and they require us 
to put good will into all our acts of brotherly 
helpfulness, and to give back love to the 
love flowing unto us from God. In all this 
whither goest thou? 

No half-way course in these great matters 
can meet the obligation. Therefore, let the 
ideals stand out bright and strong in your 
souls, and suffer your lives to develop no 
disloyalty to them. Little child, unconscious 
of all evil, eager for every delight, and 
lovely with all the possibilities of life, when 
men ask thee, ‘‘Whither goest thou?’’ say, 
‘*I go to do the best I can.’’ Young man, 
young woman, heart driven onward by hope, 
yet held back by uncertainty in the face of 
the mysteries of life, full of all untried 
strength and bright promise for our world, — 
when they ask thee, ‘‘Whither goest thou?’’ 
say: ‘‘I go, in the name of Christ, in the 
strength of my ideals, in the love of God, to 
take upon me something of the burden of 
the world, something of its sorrow and pain. 
I go to share the pure joys of righteousness 
and truth. I go to drink of the waters of 
eternal life, and to give them unto others.’ ’’ 
Comrade of maturer years, with thy brow 
furrowed by the incessant cares of life, thy 
will disciplined by manful service, thine 
outlook sobered by full knowledge of the 
difficulty of doing good, when thou hearest 
the question, ‘‘Whither goest thou?’’ say, 
with downright speech: ‘‘I go, as long since 
I started, along the strait and narrow way of 
the soul’s higher life. I follow ever the 
light of my ideals that shine out from God.’’ 

And ye seniors of our race, pausing on the 
verge of that fuller life where all shall be 
strength and everlasting growth,—when men 
whisper, as they surely will, ‘‘Whither goest 
thou?’’ say to them, as no younglings can, — 
say to them out of the deepest wisdom earth 
can give: ‘‘I go, O idle questioner, I go 
after my ideals to yonder realm, wherein 
each soul’s ideals shall be so divinely clear 
that never again shall there be any danger 
that he may be disobedient unto any heavenly 
vision. I go to complete there the aims I 
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have had to leave unfulfilled here. I go unto 
strength, activity, moral aspiration, and a 
larger love to hold me to my God. I go in 
the safe way of life eternal.’’ 

Our Christian ideals command us to be 
ministers of light, of hope, and of happiness, 
as we press on with our personal affairs; and 
in our hearts we understand that no fear, no 
discomfort, no weakness, ought to be allowed 
to prevent us from giving a glad obedience to 
these ideals. They are to us the will of 
God. 5 


The Sunday School. 


Owing to the Christmas services which 
take place in most of our Sunday-school and 
churches, Mr. Pulsford will omit the regular 
Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ on Saturday, De- 
cember 23. The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society issues no lesson for Christmas Sun- 
day. The addresses will be resumed at 25 
Beacon Street on December 30. 


The pictures for the current lessons on 
“*The Life of Jesus’’ are ready for January. 
They are as follows: ‘‘Lake Tiberias, and 
Mount of Beatitudes’’; ‘‘ John, the Baptist, ’’ 
by Titian; ‘‘Anointing the Feet of Jesus,’’ 
by Hofmann; and ‘‘The Parable of the 
Sower,’’ by Robert. The first of these pict- 
ures, intended to accompany the second les- 
son on the Sermon on the Mount, is engraved 
from an original sketch made by a lady this 
summer while travelling in Palestine. The 
present edition of each one of these pictures 
is fifty-five hundred. 


Every Other Sunday for December 31 is 
the New Year number, and will contain a 
great variety of interesting reading matter 
and attractive pictures. The parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican will be represented 
by a large copy of Tissot’s conception, and, 
in contrast, a specimen of the Chinese pic- 
torial idea of the same subject. 


The leaflets for teachers prepared by Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford to accompany the les- 
sons on ‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ are now ready 
for January. These helps have proven popu- 
lar, owing to the bright and pithy way in 
which the suggestions are conveyed. Some 
of our best judges of Sunday-school literature 
estimate these leaflets as the best that have 
been issued for some time. They represent 
the substance of the Channing Hall ‘‘ Talks, ’’ 
and are calculated to equip our teachers for 
a strong treatment of the lessons, not by im- 
parting information alone, but through the 
quickening of the mind by valuable sugges- 
tions. 


Rev. W. W. Fenn’s lessons on~ ‘‘The 
Psalms’’ are also out for January. They 
embody a great resource of information 
and illustration concerning leading Psalms. 
The student is told how they came to be 
written, as far as research has determined, 
what they purport to teach, how they have 
been used in the past, what they stand for 
to-day in religious values. No better popu- 
lar treatment of the great Song Book of 
Israel has been made of late. The Psalms 
treated in the lessons for January are Ixxxiv., 
xc., xci., and xciii. One interesting feature 
of each leaflet is the regular printing, at the 
end, of some standard poetical paraphrase. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon services will be conducted, December 
27, by Rev. Charles G. Ames, D D. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Rev. Burt Estes Howard will 
preach as usual next Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 24. All seats free, 
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Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who recently re- 
signed his pastorate of the First Church in 
Oakland, Cal., spent a few days here, on his 
way to London, Eng., where he goes to sup- 
ply for six months the pulpit at Highgate 
Hill Church, vacant through the death of 
Rev. R. Spears. 


A rare treat was enjoyed by those attending 
the meeting of the Ministerial Union in Chan- 
ning Hall, Monday, December 18, when Rev. 
Charles G. Ames described in his character- 
istic and inimitable way, brilliantly pointed 
with flashes of wit and lit with the glow of 
a deep and passionate loving-kindness, his 
personal progress from the farm and printer’s 
shop, through early struggles in self-support, 
till, becoming conscious of the great need for 


religious teaching in the West, he embarked: 


in pioneer efforts to carry a message as a 
Free-will Baptist preacher, finally fighting 
the intellectual battle which brought him into 
the Unitarian camp. The revelation thus 
unwittingly made by Dr. Ames of the gradual 
triumph of his own highest powers of head, 
heart, and soul, was one never to be forgot- 
ten,—a delight and joy to those who were so 
wise as to have made the necessary effort to 
attend this meeting. ; 


Adrian, Minn.—The Unitarian chapel 
here is well under way, and will probably be 
dedicated some time in January. 


Andover, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, Rev. Lyman Clark: Mrs. 
J. R. Eastman, with the co-operation of the 
Branch of the Alliance, December 13 con- 
ducted a unique loan exhibition of antique 
fabrics and’ household articles, illustrative 
of the domestic industries of the foremothers, 
and of some modern revivals of the old arts 
which were used in the home-making of the 
early time. The exhibition was opened with 
an address by Mrs. Eastman upon ‘‘The Do- 
mestic Handicrafts of Women," as illus- 
trated by the exhibit of the products of spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, needlework, etc., 
which had been furnished by Mrs. Eastman 
or collected from the homes of the people. 
Among the many articles shown were a knit 
shawl, of silk, from silk-worms raised at 
Andover, all the processes of preparation, 
knitting, dyeing, etc., having been done at 
home. Samples were shown of the work of 
the Society of Blue and White Needlework, 
Deerfield, Mass., which aims to adapt to 
modern uses the materials, methods, and 
patterns of the pre-Revolutionary period, of 
the art:cles in cotton and wool woven by the 
women in the North Carolina mountains, 
under the direction of Miss Frances L. Good- 
rich, a summer resident of Holderness, 
N.H., of the Abnaki pulled rugs, an artistic 
working out of the old-time drawn-in rug, by 
Miss Helen R. Albee of Pequaket, N.H., 
and many others. Mrs. Eastman, whose ad- 
dress is Andover, N.H., wishes to aid the 
revival of such of the old forms of domestic 
handicraft as may be adapted to modern life 
and likely to aid women in finding industrial 
employment. The lecture and loan exhibi- 
tion, which met with great success, appears 
to admit of reproduction by Branches of the 
Alliance, Women’s Clubs, or any who may 
be interested in the old arts of home-making. 


Ashby, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: The Ladies’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion had its annual fairon November 15, with 
supper: and entertainment. The principal 
feature of the entertainment was the operetta, 
‘“*The Market Day,’’ which proved to be 
so satisfactory that it was repeated on De- 
cember 15, netting a goodly sum to the so- 
ciety. 


Berkeley, Cal— Rev. Mr. Geoghegan, 
having accepted a call to Baltimore, the 
Unitarian society at this place has been so 
fortunate as to secure the services for six 
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months from January 1 of Rev. Frederick 
L. Hosmer, D.D., late of St. Louis. 


Billerica, Mass.—On Friday evening, 
December 8, a farewell reception was given 
in the rooms of the Unitarian church 
to Rev. Minot Osgood Simons and family. 
At this time a valuable silver loving-cup was 
*presented to him as a token of love and es- 
teem from the society. Both in the presenta- 
tion and response the mutual affection of the 
people and their pastor was expressed, as was 
also that of the community. Testimonials 
were also given to the wife and mother of 
Mr. Simons, both of whom have won the es- 
teem of their many friends. 


Burlington, Ia.—People’s Church: A call 
has been extended to Rev. A. Berglund; and 
he has accepted, to begin his permanent work 
immediately. This is Mr. Berglund's first 
regular charge, although he has filled tempo- 
rary charges during vacations while attending 
college. He brings to his work here schol- 
arly attainments and a thorough preparation 
for the work of the ministry. A three years’ 
course at Meadville Theological Seminary 
was followed by one year’s post-graduate 
work at Harvard and part of a year at Chi- 
cago University. He possesses that studious 
and scholarly temperament which, together 
with earnestness and enthusiasm, is so im- 
portant an item in the make-up of a worker 
in the Master’s cause. The People’s Church 
has carried on its work in the past at some- 
what irregular and uncertain intervals, and 
nearly always on alternate Sundays. The 
Unitarian ministers of South-eastern Iowa in 
turn supplied the pulpit for nearly two years. 
Rev. Miss Gordon of Iowa City came regu- 
larly for one season, and, together with Rev. 
A. M. Judy of Davenport, conducted nearly 
all the services that were held during the past 
year. ; 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—All Souls’ (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Rev. Marion F. Ham: Mr. 
Ham, after a period of ill-health, has again 
resumed the pastorate; and the work is mov- 
ing along nicely. Last Sunday Rev. Helen 
Stuart Richings filled the pulpit, and 
preached to a large congregation. The Sun- 
day-school, under the leadership of Mrs. 
H. B. Wilson, is better than it has ever 
been. The prospect for the new year is en- 
couraging, and all liberal Christians are look- 
ing forward to the better time. 


Erie, Pa.—Rev. Leon A. Harvey: On De- 
cember 8 and 9 the Unitarians here held a 
very successful fair, from which $416 was 
realized. But, on Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 17, the business block in which their 
services have been held was burned; and the 
loss of a fine piano, their recently purchased 
hymnals and Sunday-school library books, 
together with other articles, will make a total 
loss of nearly $500. It is unfortunate that 
this property was not insured. The contract 
for the new church building has been let, and 
work on it will be rapidly pushed. Steps 
have already been taken to secure a meeting- 
place for the congregation until the church is 
completed, and there is not likely to be any 
break in the services. 


Hudson, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John Baltzly: ‘‘John Huss’’ was the 
subject last treated by Mr. Baltzly in his 
course of lectures upon ‘‘The Reformation, ’’ 
begun November 5. These Sunday evening 
lectures are interesting, instructive, and 
scholarly efforts, and are attracting attention 
in town outside our own denomination. Mr. 
Baltzly conducts a class for religious instruc- 
tion of children every Wednesday afternoon ; 
and Tuesday evenings, weekly, the older 
persons meet to study ‘‘Church History and 
Doctrine,’’? using Lyon’s ‘‘A Study of the 
Sects’? as a text-book. The Browning Class 
meets Monday evenings each week at the 


| of study. 
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parsonage, and is on its second year’s work 
Meetings of the Women’s Circle 
are held twice a month, and give, in connec- 
tion with their meetings, a supper and enter- 
tainment. These meetings have been unusu- 
ally well attended this year. 


Humboldt, Ia— Unity Church, Rev. 
E. M. S. Hodgin: The plan of having Sun- 
day evening services, consisting of miscella- 
neous programmes and lectures, is proving 
quite successful. The pastor once a month 
gives a lecture on ‘‘The Prophets of the New 
Spirituality.’” Under this title he is deal- 
ing with some of the less widely known 
modern poets. Among the other programmes 
worthy of mention was a lecture by Mr. 
Eugene Shafter of Eagle Grove on ‘‘Thomas 
Carlyle,’” and one on ‘‘George Eliot’’ by 
Rev. Francis Drake of the same place. 
These were masterpieces of their kind, and 
will not soon be forgotten by the people of 
Humboldt. Mr. A.D. Bicknell of this place 
gave a very strong address on ‘‘Robert G. 
Ingersoll.’? Our annual fair and sale was 
held last Thursday evening, at which over 
$100 was cleared. The various auxiliaries of 
the church are all active and prospering. 


Los Angeles, Cal. —Rev. C. J. K. Jones: 
The Unitarian society has sold the site of its 
place of worship. Ten years ago the property 
was bought for $24,000. Surrounded by busi- 
ness, it has been increasingly unsuitablé for 
churchly uses. The amount received, $40, - 
ooo, enables the society to pay off its indebt- 
edness, and put in bank $33,000. With this 
amount, a new edifice will be built in a more 
residential part of the city, and a handsome 
sum, it is hoped, be left over toward a church 
fund. Rev. Mr. Jones, the pastor, is preach- 
ing to good congregations on Sunday morn- 
ings; and in the afternoon, at the musical 
vespers, the church is crowded with auditors. 
He also visits Redlands, to hold an evening 
service. The gentlemen of the society have 
organized a Unitarian Club, after the Boston 
pattern, whose meetings thus far have been 
most enjoyable. The Women’s Alliance, in 
place of a fair, sent out this year circulars 
requesting voluntary contributions to an 
amount equal to that a fair, if held, would 
presumably cost those appealed to. The re- 
sult was a contribution equal to that which a 
fair would have brought in. 


Luverne, Minn.— Unity Church: The 
ladies of. Unity Circle held their annual fair 
and supper on the afternoon and evening of 
November 28. The number in attendance 
and the net proceeds were larger than any 
previous year. Two Sunday-school classes 
supplied and tended the doll and candy 
booths. A book table, supplied from James 
H. West & Co., Boston, was a successful 
feature of the fair. In September the Young 
People’s Religious Union gave a reception 
in the church parlors to the principal and 
teachers of the public schools. The evening 
was very pleasant with music by the young 
choir, light refreshments, etc. Mrs. Wilkes 
has given a series of excellent sermons on 
doctrinal subjects (by request), which have 
called out good audiences. 


Needham, Mass.—First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Rev. P. S. Thacher: The annual 
festival, fair, and Christmas sale was held 
at the chapel on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday evenings, the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
inst., and was in every sense a distinct success, 
On Wednesday the Needham Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the leadership of Mr. E. F. 
Howe, delighted a large audience by an ex- 
cellent rendering of splendid music. On 
Thursday“evening a shadow pantomime con- 
tributed an amusing- entertainment. 
day evening the boys delighted their friends 
in a little comedy called ‘‘Town-meeting at 
Squedunk,’’ The fancy work, aprons, etc., 
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were sold at duction; and, altogether, the 
Ladies’ Aid Society deserve much praise for 
the prosperous termination of the fair. Asa 
result of their hard and faithful work, it is 
hoped the society will be several hundred 
dollars better off. 


Newburg, N.Y.—A report appeared in 
the Register some time ago about improve- 
ments about to be undertaken in and 
around the Church of Our Father. These 
improvements were all brought to a most s1c- 
cessful completion early in November. 
‘‘Unity Hall’’ was recently dedicated to one 
of its social uses by a parish supper. Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Rev. T. R. Slicer of New 
York City, and Rev. W. M. Brundage of Al- 
bany were present, and gave us a good send-off 
in the right direction. Mr. Collyer was able 
to come the Sunday evening before the event, 
and give us one of his unique sermons, which 
was listened to by an audience which filled 
the church as it seldom is filled. On Tues- 
day evening, the 12th of December, Rev. 
H. H. Woude, a former pastor of the church, 


Business Notices. 


Beauty and Use Combined.— One of the most 
sensible presents for Christmas is a piece of teak wood 
furniture. Aside from the fact that teak wood is almost 
indestructible, it is capable of being carved with wonder- 
ful beauty. If any one of our readers is meditating the 
purchase of teak wood furniture, he will do well to see the 
stock at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 
of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


At Grand Rapids, Mich., 14th inst., by Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague, Charles A. Abbott, of Boston, and Rev. Mrs. 
ae M. Hickok, of Grand Haven, formerly of Sharon, 

ass. 


Deaths. 
In this city, 12th inst., Rebecca Higgins. 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, F*taplishea 
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gave to a large audience his masterly analysis 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice.’’ 
It gave unqualified satisfaction to all present. 
During Mr. Woude’s visit he was most 
warmly and cordially greeted by a large num- 
ber of his former parishioners. 


Northampton, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. George Croswell Cres- 
sey, D.D.: The church year has opened in 
successful activity. The pastor has recently 
completed a series of sermons on ‘‘The Car- 
dinal Virtues of Christian Life and Civiliza- 
tion.’? The attendance of students at the 
church service continues large, including not 
only those of our own faith, but also many of 
other denominations; while the meetings of 
the Young People’s Religious Unions have 
increased both in numbers and in interest. 
The recently established Women’s Alliance is 
already a great factor in church life, holding 
business and literary meetings fortnightly in 
connection with the regular church sociables. 


Pomona, Cal.—Rev. Oscar Clute has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Unitarian society. 


San Diego, Cal.—Rev. E. H. Watson, 
late of Santa Ana, is in charge of our Unita- 
rian society at this point. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: Mr. and Mrs. William 
Ripley came from Hingham, to represent the 
First Parish at the installation of its former 
pastor on Thanksgiving Day. The trustees 
of the Church of the Messiah gave a recep- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Day on December 8, at 
which there was a very large attendance. An 
auxiliary chorus is being organized by Mr. 
George M. Bartlett, and after January I our 
worship will have the assistance of a large 
number of good voices in the choir. 


Wollaston, Mass.—A call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. Frank W. Pratt of Walpole, 
N.H. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met on Friday, December 1, at the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, with an 
attendance of about one hundred and fifty. 
The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read and approved. In the treasurer’s ab- 


sence, Mrs. Knowlton read the treasurer’s 
report. There was-no philanthropic news 
report given. Mrs. Webster read Mrs. 


Hooper’s religious news report, which men- 
tioned the circle of Unitarians at Bryn Mawr 
College, spoke of receut pulpit changes and 
revival meetings in many churches, and gave 
a report of the Middle States Conference. 
The secretary, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, then read 
a petition which she had been asked to prepare 
relative to the Roberts question. The peti- 
tion was to the effect that Congress be asked 
to prevent the seating of Brigham H. Roberts 
of Utah to the Fifty-sixth Congress. Mrs. 
H. T. Wing moved that the petition be 
adopted as read. Mrs. J. W. Chadwick ob- 
jected on the ground that, if Mr. Roberts 
came before Congress with all the legal re- 
quirements, that body had no alternative but 
to seat him; and she refused to vote for the 
petition unless it was amended, and Congress 
be asked to eject Mr. Roberts if it was found 
that his credentials did not comply with the 
laws of the United States. The discussion 
then became general, and threatened to absorb 
too much time. So the petition was referred 


to a committee composed of Mrs. Benjamin 


B. Kenyon, Mrs. J. W. Chadwick, Miss Isa- 
bel Chapman, and Mrs. Boas, for amend- 
ment, with directions to report at the close 
of the meeting. The report was given just 
before adjournment; and the petition, which 
the secretary will forward to Congress in the 
name of the league, is to the effect that the 
members look upon Mr. Roberts’s admission 
to the House of Representatives as:prejudicial 
to the best interests of the country, and that 


dustry. ’? 
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‘*Congress use every means to eject Mr. 
Roberts, if it be found that his credentials 
do not comply with the laws of the country. ”’ 

The subject of the day was then introduced. 
It was the second in the series of ‘‘ Progress 
in the Nineteenth Century’’; namely, ‘‘In- 
‘*Economic. Changes, and their 
Cost,’’ was treated by Miss Augusta Larned. 
‘*The industrial progress of this century,’’ 
said the speaker, ‘‘has far surpassed that of 
any preceding one. This is a machine age, 
... One of preparation, displacement, dis- 
ruption, . . . an age of rapid waste; . . . but 
productive power repairs the loss.’’ ‘‘Every 
ten years require an entirely new adjustment 
of our mental vision to the industrial field.’’ 
‘tThe griefs of labor,’’ continued Miss 
Larned, ‘‘are the growing pains of the race; 
and the laws of economics are as beautiful as 
those that form the angles of a crystal.’’ At 
the present day, it ‘‘costs less to transport 
the product of five acres of wheat from Chi- 
cago to Liverpool than to manure one acre in 
England.’’ Miss Larned concluded with the 
encouraging remarks: ‘‘At no period of the 
world has the industrious and capable work- 
man been so well instructed, so well housed, 
so well fed, as at the present moment in 
America. ... We are waking up to the 
singing of a new song of hope, and God’s 
glory is seen even through the dust and the 
smoke. 

‘*Woman in Business’’ was the next sub- 
ject, and was treated by Mrs. Emma F. Pet- 
tengill. The speaker began by saying, ‘‘The 
development of all that touches woman 
reaches the highest point in this country,’’ 
nor can any land show such a century of 
progress in all lines of development. The 
question of the-temptations of a business life 
for women was presented, and the point 
raised that the temptations that beset a 
woman in business are not greater than those 
to which men are subject. Miss Isabel M. 
Chapman followed with a short paper entitled 
**Voices from the Past and Present.’’ Plato. 
Socrates, and Aristotle were quoted, and 
woman’s position in ancient Greece con- 
trasted with her present status. Miss Chap- 
man gave a most interesting and accurate list 
of the occupations of women according to the 
last census, enumerating two hundred and six 
different vocations in which women are en- 
gaged in this country. Mrs. D. W. Wilson 
opened the general discussion by saying that 
the adjustment of the problem of girls in 
business was a most difficult matter. What 
shall we do with the old men and old women 
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in business, with those who cannot learn the 
new methods? Is the highest field for woman 
to engage in philanthropic and charitable 
work, or should she follow out her own pro- 
fession? Are girls to drop their professions 
when they marry?—were among the questions 
brought forward. After the singing of a 


hymn, the meeting adjourned; and the usual . 


social hour was spent at luncheon. Harriet 


S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


The Associated Charities. 


As another season of charitable activity 
begins, clergymen in Baltimore, New York, 
and Boston, and other cities, have received 
letters calling attention to the ways in which 
the Associated Charities or the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of their respective cities 
may be of service to them. 

We print the following, which appears, in 
substance, in all these letters, believing that 
throughout the country ministers would find 
the local Charity Organization Societies glad 
to render similar service :-— 


1. You often deal with applications for aid 
from persons unknown to you. You can find 
out whether they are also unknown to other 
charitable people by consulting confidentially 
the records patiently gathered by the Char- 
ity Organization Society. No further in- 
quiries are made unless you request it; but, 
for the best interests of your applicants, you 
will find it worth while to know what others 
are doing, or trying to do, for them. 

2. Often, in dealing with applicants well 
known to you, you need information about 
charitable institutions and societies, or you 
want the advice of some one familiar with 
the city’s charitable resources. Reports of 
all local charities, and even newspaper notices 
regarding them, are carefully filed at the cen 
tral office, ready for use. ; 

3. Why not put the heads of your church 
charities in communication with the nearest 
office? A trained agent is there, whose time 
and thought are at the service of church 
workers. 

4. Have you any young workers who are 
eager to do good to the poor, but have no ex- 
perience in such work? The Charity Organ- 
ization Society will be glad to give them 
suggestion and aid in visiting the poor. 
Some of the best workers in church charities 


" strongest, and most beautiful of woods. 


Carved Teak. 


The genuine Teak wood of Burmah, which 


grows to a height of 200 feet, is one of the hardest, 


It is prac- 


tically indestructible by wear or decay, yet it works 
easily, and is capable of being carved with almost 
the minute delicacy of Ivory. 


We have secured this year for our Christmas Holiday sale some unusually fine pieces of 


Teak furniture, made from the heavy wood of Malabar. 


and in forms of great beauty. 


These are carved with wonderful detail 


We have Teak tables, pedestals, tabourets, fern stands, etc., with round tops, square tops, 


and oblong tops. 


Prices are the lowest in the city,— from $10 upward. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


a 
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to-day have obtained their training in such a 
society. 

5. If you intend to preach to your people 
this winter on any charitable subject, the 
society’s library of books and pamphlet-files 
is at your service. If you think of holding 
church meetings on charitable or related sub- 
jects, some of the workers in organized char- 
ity would be glad of the opportunity to ad- 
dress these meetings. . : 

If you find that, in these or other ways 
the society is likely to be of use, communi- 
cate with the office in any way that may be 


most convenient. ~ 


Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


The sixth anniversary of Jowai Unitarian 
church was celebrated during the week ending 
Sunday, Sept. 17, 1899. During the week 
home prayer-meetings were held in the 
houses of members. 

Day School.—On Saturday, the 16th, the 

sixth anniversary of the Jowai Unitarian 
Free School came off successfully. There 
was a large attendance of friends and sym- 
pathizers. After introductory exercises the 
manager, Mr. Kissor Singh, read the annual 
report of the school. Four students were sent 
up to the L. P. Scholarship examination; 
and all passed, one of whom stood first in the 
district of Khasi Hills, and obtained govern- 
ment scholarship and Mrs. Rita’s prize. 
The new features of the school were: (1) the 
teaching of needlework to the girls, which 
was undertaken at the suggestion made by 
Mr. S. G. Rita, the sub-divisional officer of 
Jowai, on the occasion of the last anniversary 
of the school in 1898; and (2) the teaching 
of music by the Tonic Sol Fa system, which 
was introduced into the hills by Rev. 
Robert Evans of the Welsh Mission. The 
boys were also taught simple sewing in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, who visited the school in April, 
1899. Drilling still formed a distinct feat- 
ure of the school. There were fifty-three 
students on the roll on the ist of September, 
1899, with two teachers, one of whom was a 
lady who instructed the girls in sewing and 
knitting. The majority of the students are 
children of Unitarians. After the reading of 
the report, prizes were distributed to the de- 
serving children, including two annual prizes 
of Mrs. Rita. Copies of Every Other Sun- 
day, kindly sent us by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells of the United States of America, were 
afterward given to unsuccessful children, 
which pleased them very much. After the 
singing of the ‘‘National Anthem’’ and 
other songs the meeting dispersed. 
. In the evening there was the annual meet- 
ing of the church, and the accounts were 
read, The year will long be remembered for 
the marked increase in membership. Nota 
day passed in a week but there was some 
kind of meeting. On Monday evening there 
were laborers’ and workers’ classes. On 
Tuesday afternoon was children's weekly ser- 
vice, in which elder boys were taught to con- 
duct services and to speak a few words on se- 
lected subjects, on religion and morality. 

Weekly members’ meetings were held on 
Wednesday evening, women’s meeting on 
Thursday afternoon. Home prayer-meeting 
was held on Friday evening in the houses of 
members, in rotation. On Saturday there 
was evening service preparatory for Sunday. 
On Sunday there was Sunday-school of adults 
and children at 10.30 A.M. and sermon at 2 
P.M. Thus the activities of the church were 
varied and interesting throughout the year. 

On Sunday, the 17th, there were two meet- 
ings, well attended, in both of which ad- 
dresses were made by three laymen and Mr. 
Marsingh. In the evening there was a gen- 
eral committee’s meeting of the union, The 
field is large, but the laborers are few. We 
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are not hopeless for the triumph of the true 
religion. Whatever name men may call it, 
and in whatever part of the world it may be 
preached, the true religion will be triumphant 
in the end. At present the adherents of the 
true religion are of different regiments, scat- 
tered all over the world; but, as a whole, 
they form the grand liberal army of the true 
religion. Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
Jowai, Khasi Hills, India. 


Mrs, Bertha Byrnes, 


Mrs. Bertha Byrnes, wife of Rev. Thomas 
P. Byrnes, pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Geneseo, Ill., died December 4. 

In this unexpected bereavement the society 
feels deep sorrow and tender sympathy for 
the husband and children. Mrs. Byrnes was 
worthy of the highest esteem, and had en- 
deared herself to the whole community by her 
kindly faithfulness to her duties in the home 
and the church. 

Miss Bertha Weber was born in 1865 in 
Meadville, Pa. She was educated in and 
graduated from the Meadville schools. For 
five years she taught in the city schools of 
her native town. 

On Oct. 30, 1888, at her father’s home in 
Meadville, she was united in marriage with 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, who formed her ac- 
quaintance while attending a Unitarian The- 
ological School in that city. 

Refinement and culture gave her a gracious 
power of helpfulness in the church. 

On occasion she acceptably filled Mr. 
Bymes’s place in the pulpit, and by her 
wise, genial, womanly counsel greatly as- 
sisted him in his successful ministry. 

Funeral services were held at the parsonage 
December 7. Rev. M. J. Miller officiated, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Baker of Springfield 
and Rev. Mr. Judy of Davenport. Accord- 
ing to the request of Mrs, Byrnes, her body 
was cremated at the Davenport Cremato- 
rium. M. 


Rere and Chere. 


Aluminium is to have its first important 
trial as a commercial conductor of electricity 
on the North-western Elevated Railroad of 
Chicago. Aluminium cables are to be 
strung for the distribution of the motive 
power to the trolley rails of the new road. 


The little town of Moorehead, Kan., has a 
co-operative hotel, laundry, creamery, can- 
ning factory; and a co-operative dining-hall 
has just been put in operation, where several 
families take their meals. It is in the heart 
of a great agricultural section, and the co- 
operative idea has been extended into the 
country. The farmers raise their crops, and 
divide up, so that, if one farmer has poor 
crops, he need not suffer a total loss, as he 
would do otherwise. 


Bon | 
Ami 


Cleans and polishes the house 
from kitchen to parlor, pots 
to statuary, paint to wmir- 
rors. It is the finest cleaner 
made and will not scratch. 
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rT HE continual breaking of 


lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass‘ instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been te- 
sumed, and will be continued in “‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. ee Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
un. 


3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

4. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

9. Who are Christians ? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 

land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 


(By Rev. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900, 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a7a Congress Street, = = = Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


Y.: ‘*Do you think Ike ever lies about the 
fish he catches?’’ C.: ‘‘No, I don’t; but I 
think he lies about the fish he doesn’ a 
catche? 


MacSymon: ‘‘I saw you were carrying for 
the professor yesterday, Sandy. How does 
he play?’’ Sandy: ‘‘Eh, yon mon’ll never 
be a gowfler! Div ye ken what he says when 
he foozles a’ ba’??? MacSymon: ‘No. 
What does he say?’’ Sandy: ‘‘ ‘Tut-tut!’’’ 


Pat and his friend Mike had killed a snake 
in the fields. As the tail of the snake con- 


tinued to oscillate, Pat remarked to his 
friend, ‘‘And is he dead, Mike, div ye 
think?’? ‘‘Oh, yis, sure,’’ said Mike. 


‘*He’s dead, but he ain’t conscious of it 
yit2) 

A Georgia colored preacher has more than 
one way of making sure that none of his 
parishioners let the contribution-plate pass 
unnoticed. ‘‘We have a collection for foreign 
and domestic missions dis morning, bredren 
and sisters,’? he announced one Sunday; 
‘and, for de glory ob heaben, whicheber one 
ob you stole Widow Johnson’s sheep don’t 
put a cent on de plate!’’ 


Here is the latest by Mark Twain: Meet- 
ing Charles Guthrie, a prominent British 
lawyer, in Vienna, the American humorist 
asked him, ‘‘Do you smoke?’’ ‘‘Some- 
times, sir, when J am in bad company,’’ was 
the reply. After a pause came a second 
question, ‘‘You’re a lawyer, aren’t you, Mr. 
Guthrie?’’ ‘‘I am, Mr. Clemens.’’ ‘‘Ah, 
then, Mr. Guthrie, you must be a very heavy 
smoker. ’’ 


Two ordinarily nice young women in a 
Massachusetts town were disciplined out of 
the church the other day for breaking into 
laughter at a solemn prayer-meeting. This 
was certainly indecorous. But, when it is 
understood that a good brother had just 
arisen with the remark that he was ‘‘sitting 
on a thought when the settee struck him,’’ 
their merriment was altogether pardonable.— 
Time and the Hour. 


When Commodore Rodgers, United States 
Navy, was in charge of a recruiting station 
after the close of the war, he received an ap- 
plication. ‘‘What is your name?’’ asked 
the commodore, gruffly. ‘‘Don Emilio de 
Sanco Razanini,’’ was the reply. ‘‘No, sir,’’ 
answered the commodore, ‘‘I take no man in 
the United States Navy with a name like 
that. Go away and get a better name, if you 
want to enlist.’’ The next day, bright and 
early, the same man reappeared, and in a 
soft, foreign voice said his name was 
‘*Frederick Rodgers.’’ And this time he 
was accepted. 


Mrs. Lasalle Corbell Pickett, widow of the 
commander of Pickett’s Brigade, has written 
the story of her husband’s services. Not 
long ago she received a letter from a South- 
ern literary woman now living in New York, 
asking for an autograph copy of her book. 
In the letter the literary woman said, ‘‘I am 
as good a Southern woman as ever; and, in 
order to avenge the wrongs done the Confed- 
eracy, I have married a dear old Yankee, 
who is compelled to admit every day the 
superiority of the sunny South.’’ Mrs, 


Pickett sent the volume, as desired, and with. 


it a note containing the sentence: ‘‘I am de- 
lighted at your victory. Keep your captive 
in humble subjection as long as you live. *’ 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


OVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nien ato SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


TS, Dec. 31, 1898.22.00 cece ceeeeees sees $28,109,073.59 
PTABILITIES: BSS wsoahad biveuinchs SSSR SED PRS BIO ASHE 
$2,292,335.40 
es forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
alee insurance values to which the insured is en- 
title by the Massachusetts Statute, 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’ s Office. 
BENJ. F, STEV. eS President. 
ALFRED.D,. FOS OSTER, Yice-Pres. 


Sec 
WM. B. TORN R, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town City, County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay Bo dividends are invited to call upon or address 
the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without charge, and, if in 
the opinion of the 
sition to collect o 
reasonable refers 
tions em tis 
Room 528, E: 
Mass. 


eed charge will be made. Any 
furnished. All communica- 
efaulted Securities Co., 
253 State St., Boston, 


Open Jan. 15, 1900. 
Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts in the 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Through train service New York to Florida. 


Tampa Bay Hotel (A. E. Dick, Mer. ee Tam a, Fla. 
Hotel Belleview, Belleair, Fla. 


W. A. Barron, M 
Seminole Hotel, ‘Winter Park, Fla. 


L. Frisbee, Mer. 
Ocala House ( PLE Ocala, Fla. 


. Brown, Mgr.), 
Hotel Missheers Kissimmee, Fla. 


H. Diefenbach, Lessee. 
Dudley S. Phinney, Asst. Manager. Now open. 


Address, THE MANAGERS, 
12 West 23d St., New York. 
Until January roth, afterwards as above. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium |* 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 
Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 


and special advantages. Address 
J. ARTHUR cS neat M.D., Box 498. 


Personally- Bac Tours ee THURSDAY, 
Jan. 18 and Feb, 15, for 


CALIFORNIA 


40-DAY TOURS. 
WASHINGTON repamen nics ag lnlaan & Spring 


Nason & Russell, 288 Washington Street, 
Private parties 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. conaic.2? 


Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGRR, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Pocket Guide Book of Paris free. Send stamp. 


log 
~ 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


WASHINCTON 
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company they are collectible, a propo- | 


DO 
YOU f 
KNOW 


that merchandise sent by 
mail, can be insured at a 
less cost than by registering 
it at the Post-office, by the 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK?. 


APPLY TO 


GEO. 0. CARPENTER & SON, 


92 Water St., Boston. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home,—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful wronnds: with tennis are 
a irls resident. Scuoor..—New bi ding this this Pha 

ie ye girls 


ell lighted, well ventilated ; najnetat 
ponoreiiiewt! Further pes isa eRe tataloene 
upon addressing 

Toun MacDurrig, Ph.D. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘QR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. eS are E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F, FOST act 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, }Ptincipals. 


mS Sones SE RS ee Daa see ee 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seyenth year of this family school for boys and 

irls began Wednesday, inep eats bee ae Prepares for Col- 
ege, Seeptiic School, Business. Attention to char- 
acter-bui a For catalogue address ALLEN Bros, 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


yee POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


pdb and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


armanu- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Ca. 
CARPETS .aND UPHOLSTERY, 


a a Carpets 


OFP-. BOYLSTON 


ri BOSTON. 


Individual 


